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FOREWORD 



garden books appear almost daily* 
and many of them are of value to the 
reader, or at least a pleasure while being 
read. Nearly all of them, however, suffer 
from one great fault—a lack of adequate 
illustrations. 11 Is not 1>ecause the authors 
do not wish, to have proper illustrations, 
but because it is so difficult to get either 
good photographs or drawings. Honks 
well illustrated In color lire not nu¬ 
merous. and they are high in price. It 
has been the despair of count loss authors 
that they could not have all of their 
illustrations in natural color, fur no amount of beautiful English can 
take the place of a visual demonstration, not only of the form of 
the flower but of the color of lLs various parks, 

It Is. therefore, a delight to know I hut l>r r J. Horace McFarland, 
whose work in horticulture is familiar to all, has herewith presented 


a companion volume to his "Hoses of the World in Color,” and to 
“Garden Flowers In Color/" one of the most successful garden books 
ever published. 11 is a special joy to those of us who have so long 
and happily grown bulbs of all types that this book should deal with 
daffodils, tulIpSt lilies, and the multitude of small spring bulbs. 

Dr, McFarland has brought to this new book the same care and 
accuracy which characterizes his recent works. Like the two pre¬ 
vious hooks, the publication is jwssible only because the Mount 
Pleasant Press, under his control, has for so many years published 
will-illustrated bulb catalogues for many leading seed-houses, bulb 
dealers and nurseries. 

To be able to gel faithful photographs and accurate color repro¬ 
ductions for his work. Dr. McFarland has lung conducted series of 
tests of tulip and other bulbs in his own Breeze Hill Cardens* uhere 
literally thousands of varieties have been grown und pliotogrufilled. 
The artists from Mount Pleasant Press have been aide to work directly 
in tlu fc garden or from flowers Freshly cut only a few moments before 
they were brought into the studio. For this reason the colors are 
very true to variety. That the pictures are not new or original for 
this book will not, in my opinion, detract from the pleasure which it 
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(fives to gardeners or from its real usefulness. Berliners will want 
this bwik because it illustrates siiit I defines the different types of 
daffodils—the Trumpets, the Jncoinp*. the Burris, the Leedsis, etc. 
—itrul the different types of tulips, such as the Darwin, Mu* Cottage, 
and the various “broken ’ tulips. The comprehensive presentation 
of lilies, and the broad survey of the less usual hut very desirable 
bulbs not generally grown, adds to the value of the work. 

JI living written a good deal about bulbs* particularly daffodils, 
during the past ten or fifteen years, I envy very much anyone who 
eaii bring nut a book of this character with such fine illustrations. 
I hope the book will have a wide sale, and that from it many begin¬ 
ners will get much garden inspiration. 

JOHN C. ViST£B 
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INTRODUCTION 

i ACQUAINT the amateur gardener with 
the floral richness and plant interest avail¬ 
able In the great families of bulbs, conns, 
and tubers is the purpose of this book, 
prepared in the belief that a reasonably 
comprehensive study will prove reward¬ 
ing. We would have more blooms on 
many more days of an even longer grow¬ 
ing season through fuller use of the world's 
bulb treasures, 

Peeping through the late winter snows 
with a promise of spring, and carrying 
on in great variety well into fall, the 
flowering bulbs bring charm to the garden ns well as brilliant 
colors and tall spires, modest and flamboyant—all available to 
spring like magic from tbc little brown bulb or the inconspicuous 
tuber that gives no hint in itself of what is to come. There is 
indeed a peculiar fascination in the self-contained bulb- 

Far too many garden folk think only of the familiar bulbs and 
conus—the tulips, crocuses, lilies, hyacinths, gladiolus. Desirable 
as they an- and widespread as is their use, they do but pleasantly 
introduce us to rare garden treasures, domestic as well as foreign, 
HOW made available through the courage and erudition of such plant 
scouts as Cart Purdy and the late Dr. W ilson. 

This book rests, it should be said, on certain peculiar relations 
as to garden and illustrative resources that have been gathered in 
the course of more than a generation of horticultural practice within 
the walls of the Mount Pleasant Press, as well as at Breeze Hill 
Gardens. While a large majority of the subjects here treated are 
known to one or all of the authors through actual garden practice, 
there has been no hesitation in reaching beyond that wide experience 
into dependable sources of information concerning other flowering 
bulbs and tubers that somewhere have bloomed in beauty. It may 
truly be said, therefore, that the extended list here illustrated 
includes many worthy but little-known treasures. Nothing has been 
presented in this work, however, that is not somewhere commer¬ 
cially available. 

Because the authors arc incurably devoted to garden experiment, 
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to gank'ii extension, indeed to garden adventure, it is hoped that 
these pages will induce many garden folk to try Imilxms plants they 
do not know, and thus to brunch out along relatively unfamiliar 
paths. But no certainties of success are assured here! 

The nomenclature adopted is dominantly that of Bailey’s 
“Hoi-tils,” save as a later word is used or special authorities fol¬ 
lowed, as, for example, Wilson’s “Lilies of Eastern Asia.” or “lilies: 
Their Culture mid Management,” bv Woodcock and Contis. The 
trade lists of Dutch anti American bulb merchants have been 
used as authority on tulips, ami the yearbooks of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society, as well as American authorities of repute, have 
been consul tec I and considered in respect to daffodil*. 

While holding firmly to a dislike for the “musts,” “shoulds,” 
and other necessities set up by the dry directions so often encoun¬ 
tered. we have yet endeavored to include cultural suggestions for 
Individual items. It is believed these are well worth following. There 
is, however, an intimate garden sense 1 , a sort of sixth sense, it may 
be, by which the garden enthusiast comes rather instinctively to 
know- what ought to lie done under certain conditions. It is to 
this class that many of the unusual things presented in this book 
will especially appeal. 

j hoeace McFarland 

R. MARION HATTON 

DANIEL J. FOLEY 
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BULBS THROUGH THE AGES 



HE art of gardening, like all the mani¬ 
festations of human progress, carries one 
back in the time before recorded history. 
Therefore iLs beginnings sire not clearly 
define!. Such is the cose also with the 
history of many of our garden plants and 
bulbs. I 1 lie development of many of our 
modern hybrids is clearly recorded* but 
for the sources of the original plants we 
must li-siu heavily on tradition. 


In Greek mythology we read of the 
fanciful origin of the narcissus. The boy 
Narcissus* we are told, was the aon of the 


river god, Cephissus* A handsome and gallant youth he was, but 
quite vain, and, what seemed inexcusable, indifferent to the love 
which the goddess Echo had for him. She finally died of grief, and 
he was punished by being required to drink from a certain fountain, 
gazing into which he became so infatuated with his own beauty 
that, for some mythological reason, he pined away. I he gods then 
transformed him into the flower we call narcissus. 

Turning to actual historic records, we find that lilies were 
cherished in the ancient civilization of Crete more than a thousand 
years before the Christian era. The Egyptians used lilies in their 
funeral garlands. Together with hyacinths and narcissus, lilies had 
an important place in the gardens of the early Romans, who valued 
these flowers for their use in religious ceremonies. 

In the Middle Ages the Madonna lily was so highly cherished 
Lhat it became a symbol of purity in the Church- 1 his familiar 
garden lily was frequently painted by medieval artists, mostly in 
connection with religious subjects. 

We cherish the dainty crocus in our gardens for what it indicates 
in tile change of seasons* but it is hardly as significant in our com¬ 
merce as was the Saffron crocus ifi- suit run) of the ancient world. 
The Phoenician merchants sold the scented stigmata in drug form 
ut fancy prices throughout the world. 

During and since the Renaissance, the introduction and culture 
of plants has been closely inter-related with the cultural progress 
of modern times. 
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Uie introduction of tin* tidiji in the sixteenth century hud iiiueh 
Iniiimn interest. As related by the French botanist, Chisms, a 
Belgian merchant received in a bundle of doth some unknown bulbs 
from ( onstmiliimplc. Believing them to be onions, he had some of 
them cooked, and ate them with oil ;md vinegar. The remaining 
I >vi I Its were incidentally planted in his vegetable garden, and then 
forgotten until they bloomed. When this happened the keen 
horticultural sense of a visiting merchant who saw the tulip blooms 
brought attention to the novel beauty of the flowers, and there¬ 
fore this unknown merchant, is credited with saving them for 
posterity, i here is also an earlier account of an ambassador who 
brought bulbs from Constantinople to Vicuna before lo7£. Thus 
brought into cultivation, this comparatively unknown bulb caused 
the Holland tulip mania, which lasted from 1@$4-!B37. (For further 
details, see page 3.) It should be realized that this mmiifostatiojii of 
enthusiasm was based less on the beauty of the flower than on the 
passionate speculation which has given die tulip a definite place 
in history without contributing much to its real development, 

A study of early horticultural literature indicates that all plants 
Mere given tiled lea! vertues* in the famous herbals, which were 
the major garden publications. Parkinson, Gerard, and others car- 
ried along fascinating bulb lore on the current of assumed medi- 
dual uscfylnesa. 

As previously observed, all down through the ages merchants as 
well as explorers have contributed greatly to the enrichment of 
gardens. Ambassadors and scholars have also bad a noble place in 
advancing the bobby of gardening as a never-ending source of 
delight- A cursory survey of his own garden will immediately 
convince the owner of the far-flung geographical area from which 
Ins plant treasures have been brought. As a result, twenticth- 
eeutury gardens are distinctly cosmopolitan, like the great human 
m>'I hug-pot that we know to be typically American in our day. 

In more recent times plant hunters have made their wav and 
arc yet adventuring to all parts of the globe, searching out new 
treasures for our gardens. The wide distribution of bulbs, conns, 
tubers, rhizomes, and other blooming plants has caused explorers 
mu botanists to travel extensively. To the far-off deserts of Gobi 

ami Sahara, to the ... parts of northern Siberia, as well a* to 

< hina, Japan, and South Africa, plant collectors have made their 
way to learn more of nature's gifts to mankind. 
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In our own generation, one exploring plantain an stands out 
prominently for his ninny contributions to American and British 
gardens —namely. Ur, Ernest Henry Wilson, the late “keeper" of 
the Arnold Arboretum at Boston. He was brought from England 
by Prof. Charles Sprague Sargent, the founder of that beneficent 
institution, and commissioned to explore the Orient in the interest 
of American gardens. In 1010. Wilson made his fourth expedition 
to western China, a trip which nearly brought an end to all of his 
work. Searching for new plants in Hupeh, he was caught in an 
avalanche which swept him down the mountain, breaking a leg, 
As be lay helpless In the mountain path, forty mules stepped 
over him, but he was unharmed. His injured leg. treated as well 
us was possible at the homo of the nearest missionary, healed slowly, 
and it was not until he returned to Bouton that he had complete 
surgical attention. But in all this pain and confusion, Wilson made 
certain that the luilbs of the lily we know as the Regal lily, which 
he hail discovered, were surely sent on their way. At the time 
these bulbs were thus brought to America there was little garden 
interest in lilies. It k not too much to attribute the new consider- 
atiou for lilies to the keen plant-sense of Wilson. 
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IeETNITIONS art? always more or less of a 
bugbear to the amateur gardener who 
loves the plants in his garden for their 
intrinsic beauty. To him the color of the 
flower and the foliage, and the form and 
general effect of the plant in question, 
are far more important than its botanical 
structure. To be sure, the various parts 
of the physical plant are irojiortiint to 
him, but only in so far ns they may 
relate to the need for special care or 
treatment. 

In speaking of the various types of 
fleshy roots and underground stems, most gardeners use the term 
“bulb." To enable the amateur Lo differentiate between a bulb, a 
conn, a tuber, and a rhizome, certain definitions follow. 

A bulb is a storage organ, composed either of a rosette of scales 
which overlap, as with a lily bulb, or of a series of completely envelop¬ 
ing coats or tunics, as one finds in a narcissi is bulb. 

More simply, a bulb may be thought of as a swollen underground 
stem, the scales of which are tightly clustered modified leaves con¬ 
taining food which is supplied to the developing bud. The structure 
of a bulb differs from that of a perennial root because the former hits it 
considerable part of its food stored up before it begins to flower, 
whereas, with the typical perennial plant, few nutrients are stored; 
rather thev are absorbed from the soil as the plant grows to maturity. 
However, the roofs which develop at the base of a bulb are necessary 
for anchorage and for absorbing additional food. 

Furthermore, within each bulb there is compressed m immature 
form the Stem, the leaves, and the flower-bud to complete one growing 
season or cycle, as may be seen by vertically cutting apart a tulip. 

What are spoken of as bulbil* are small bulbs borne in Hie axils of 
the leaves in certain cases, as with the tiger %, or in the flower clus¬ 
ters bulbils should not be confused with bulbleta, which are small 
bulbs developing usually from or close to a mature or mother bulb- 
usualiv at the side of die mature bulb. 

A so-called gladiolus bulb is more correctly known as a rare*. 
Corms, like true bulbs, are underground stems, but they differ in 
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structure in that they (ire neither scaly nor tunicated. Sometimes 
conns are called solid bulbs ur bulbo-t Libers* The small offslmots of 
conns, providing for their increase, are known as cormefo. 

A r/iizoiitr or rootahwfc may be compared to a side or I literal branch 
knmvii as a Riolan which creeps along the ground* eventually rooting 
and forming a new plant. When the stolon turns underground, it 
becomes n rhizome, Rhizomes have a starchy structure which pro¬ 
vides for food-storage as well ins for reproduction. Boarded iris and 
Solomon's seal are prime examples of rhizomes. 

A fufrfr might well be considered an enlarged rhizome or under¬ 
ground stem containing food for the plant* Dahlias are often spoken 
of as tubers, but to be botnnic&Uy correct they should be called, 
tuberous roots. A true tuber h found in the Jerusalem artichoke 
and in the potato* 
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|lTHOUT presuming to state definitely how 
bulbs shoultl bp grouped in the average 
garden, it might not be amiss to suggest 
some principles lor effective planting. 

As a rule, in making a garden, the 
owner is aiming to create a series of liv¬ 
ing pictures which will change with the 
seasons. First to be considered is the 
design of the garden, which may be in a 
general wuy either formal or informal. 
Formal gardens bring to mind a feeling 
of symmetrical balance ns te both form 
and color. Informal gardens suggest the 
desirability of other arrangements—that is, a kind of balance that 
does not require the symmetrical grouping of plants. In fnrnrui 
gardens where straight lines predominate, the tendency '* to _l™ nl 
bulbs in beds for massed color effects. To relieve the seventy of lint-, 
informal foliage mosses are often used in the background to lend an 
air of intimacy. Bulba in small irregular groups at definite inter¬ 
vals may be used for color effects, sappily among perennials. buck 
u treatment will tend to subdue cold fomiality. 

Since most amateurs lean toward informal gardens, then pro )- 
lems tend to solve themselves. Small-flowering bulbs should be lo¬ 
cated with care if one would achieve an effective picture. Haul 
crocuses, scillas. chionodoxos, snowdrops, grape hyacinths, and win¬ 
ter aconites in drifts of fifty or mow, or at least m clusters of a dozen. 
Tulips, narcissus, hyacinths, month™tins, and hgndias an most 
effective when pbmtei I in masses of at least ten or twelve. I«»enjoy u* 
brilliant colors of flowering bulbs to best advantage, do not overlook 
thi* importance of foliage backgrounds, , . , 

Oftentimes dramatic effects can be achieved m tlie suii|ilest gar¬ 
den bv the use of a few well-placed bulbs. A cluster of 11 'l ,jl T lte 1 r 
Sana Rod Emperor is brilliant enough to la* almost startling in Uie 
early spring garden. Clumps of Aurutum, Kcga - bpeetnr-tim, .im 
Tiger lilies make striking accents in the perennial or shrub bo, d r 
Tigrhlms. montbretias, gladiolus, and dab I ms prolong the color 
pageant through the late summer and full season. All he* .m 
times grown for cut-flower use in straight rows, like vegetables. 
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As the years pass, more ami more gardeners are giving attention to 
the lesser-known bulbs. Th oy are learning that many of the bulbs 
native to western America, including the brodiit'HSt the edocharti, 
the erythromums, ami the fritiLLarias, have u definite garden value. 
Then, too, the tender tuberous-roott-d IH i goniiU> are being used to 
great advantage for new color effects in shady gardens. 

Bulbs like Addanthera hicolar, an overlooked gem of the iris 
family. the many species of allium* the autumn crocuses and cob 
ehicums. together with Stembergia lutem the autumn daffodil. :ind 
Cooperia DmmmondL the prairie lily, are finding a place in rock- 
gardens, there to add both brilliance and beauty if well placed. 

In many window gardens bulbs may well be a more prominent 
feature. The Pai^er-White narcissus are widely used, hut one seldom 
sees freeslus. lachemdl&s, or the pendulous forms of tuberous begon¬ 
ias* Then there is Onuthogaluin thyrsoidcs, the Chincherinchee or 
Wonder Flower, and the brilliant hybrids of amaryllis (more correctly 
hlppeastrum), All these and others mentioned in this book are 
worthy of the attention of acute amateurs. 







A NOTE ON PLANTING BULBS 


B ULBS, like all garden plants, require some attention to assure 
1 successful results. It will bear repeating to state that prac¬ 
tically without exception ample drainage is a vital considera¬ 
tion. It is not enough to have fertile soil; the drainage must be 
assured and must be rapid. 

The problem of mulching need offer no difficulties if the gardener 
realizes that the main purpose of a mulch is to prevent the bulbs 
from heaving, or changing ground-level, (luring mild periods in w in¬ 
ter, with alternate thawing and freezing. A mulch is best applied 
after the ground has frozen in the late fall or early winter. Care and 
common sense must be exercised in removing it in spring, and it 
usually Is better done gradually, rather than nil at once. If protected 
bulbs remain wholly covered until considerable growth above ground 
has developed, weak foliage is likely to result. 

The chart below shows the desirable depths and spacing for the 
familiar garden bulbs. It may be said that this chart is a safe plant¬ 
ing guide for the average amateur, save where special soil or U in- 
perature conditions or actual experience convince one otherwise. 

Many of our garden lilies of the stem-rooting type require deeper 
planting than the six inches specified here. In all eases the depths 
are specifically stated on pages 108 to loG. 
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Kiwi UiirntJ (Daririn) 


ALTHOUGH Line Various speck's 
ur “wild” Tulips, are natives of 
several A'iiil ic countries and 
Uic Mediterranean lands of south¬ 
eastern Europe, the origin of tlie 
modem hybrid is rather conjectural 
today. About all we do really know 
is that it was a well-advanced hybrid 
when seeds readied Vienna from 1 nr- 
kev in 1554. From Vienna it spread 
rapidly and reached Holland before 
the end of the sixteenth century. 

Vs the word Tulip is from tauletxm or taiihan, the ancient Persian 
name for turban, and refers to the shape of an inverted (lower. iL 
would sCem to have lirst become garden material under lersmn 
culture, before passing on to Turkey. It is not only possible, but 
quite probable, that the Persians secured their first bulbs from the 
wild species abounding in near-by Turkestan and Bokhara. 

The Tulip soon became the favorite flower of Holland, and the 
work of improvement begun over three centuries ago is si ill carnal 
oil bv the Dutch growers, who now produce a large percentage of 
Lite millions of bulbs plants every year by gardeners and florists, 
f About 1611,000,000 are used in the United States yearly.) 

' One of the craziest periods in ail history was the so-called 
“Tulip mania" in Holland during the first half of the seventeenth 
eelltnrv. Bv 1634. Tulips had become such a rage 1 here that 
i>eop1t‘ were neglecting their ordinary affairs to gamble m them. 
Bulbs of the broken types brought fabulous prices: one variety 
of which lhere were only two bulbs, sold for -5.500 florins Uboul 
£3,080). Weird tales have come down to us of the amount of prop¬ 
erty, such as household goods, cheeses, and even livestock, traded 

^Because Scored Tulips during this period were wit iiout value, 
their were discarded by the growers. Fortunately, country people m 
Holland continued to grow them, and the original Darwins. intro¬ 
duced in 1S87. were self-colored varieties collected from country 
gardens where they hnd been cherished for more than two cen¬ 
turies, Cottage 'fillips originated in a similar way, for they wen 
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collected from cottage gardens in Knglund by lVU*r Barr, mid in 
Ireland by \V, B. Hart land. 

Tulips may be planted any time in the fall nr early winter that 
the ground is in condition to receive the bulbs, Being so accommo¬ 
dating in litis respect, they are ideal material to take the place of 
late-blooming animals and perennials. 

It is well to dig the Tulip-bed dee]! and to work into I he soil 
twenty-five pounds of Dolomite limestone for every thousand square 
feet of bed. If it is obtainable, very old manure—the kind desig¬ 
nated as well rotted—may be added, but there should la- a layer of 
dean soil between the mn mi re and I he bulbs. Never allow them to 
touch manure, or decay will surely result. 

Hit' bulbs are lies! set on a handful of coarse sand and covered 
with at least four indies of dean soil. The sand will keep the base 
of the bulb dry but allow the roots to search for moisture. 

The easiest way to plant a solid bed is to remove six inches of 
soit, spot a handful of sand where each bulb is to go, set the bulbs 
on the sand, and shove) back the earth. Tulips may be left in 
the ground as long as they keep healthy and bloom well. Most 

gardeners, however, believing that the bulbs need a rest, take ... 

up as soon ns the foliage die* down in early summer, clean and drv 
them and store in a cool cellar, to replant again in late fall. 


Daririn Tulips yritft riotan aiul nep eh t 

Ml 
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Although not as subject to disease as many plants. Tulips do have 
their troubles. The most annoying ^ the so-called 'tire (Buirytis 
galnntliinaj appearing on the foliage as a burnt spot which 
grows larger and gradually destroys the entire leaf, ibis is a 
fungous disease spread through carelessness and unsanitary c ondi¬ 
tions. Spraying with Bordeaux, removing and destroying at once 
plants found to he diseased, and planting the bulbs in a new location, 
nr at hast in new soil each year, are methods of prevention. 

The other trouble with Tulips is “breaking,” where the self- 
colored flowers become striped or blotched. This is caused by a 
virus disease, and seems not to harm the bulb; it simply changes 
the flower inlo a Rembrandt, Bybloem, or Bixarrc types uluch 
are reallv lovely, and were once considered the finest. 

While must people plant Tulips in solid beds of one color or in 
hi,whs of harmonising shades to make a colorful jdclure during 
bloomtime, there are many oilier ways to use them. 1 he stately 
Breeders and Darwins are especially good in suitable groups agams 
evergreens and shrubbery. The brighter-colored Darwin varieties 
are particularly striking against <lark evergreens. Try a mass 
of one variety between low-growing shrubs or in fence or hedge 
corners, and mingle them with Ihe plants around I he lily-pool ; 
or group them hero and there m the perennial border. - lu> 
good bulb catalogues give the average height of each variety 
information valuable in planning color pictures. 

Jljinv of the various Tulip families catalogued today, inehuhi g 
the Darwin and Cottage groups, are either selections from or 
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R'afttn* {Triumph) 


developments of the Breeders, and while a few* years ago the differ¬ 
ent families were easily distinguishable, this .s not itme oday^ 
varieties classed as Darwins could just as well be M Bwedjfc 
■md vice versa. This also applies to Other groups, and t he phm used 
by some dealers of listing all late hybrids as 'May-flowermg 

Tulips" seems to be sensible. tlll+w 

In recent years the situation has complicated h> furt^r 

classification. Thus. “Ideal" Darwin, Giant 
flowered, Chinese Lantern. Chameleon, Ldy-flo^g. M^Jeh 
Triumph, are some of those in 1937 catalogues "Uieh cou d 
well be distributed among the Breeder, Cottage, and Darwin lists. 


m 


















Rotdet ( jf Darwin Tulips, with William Copland in foTryrmtnd 
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THE DARWIN TULIPS 

The Darwin group, really a selec¬ 
tion from the Breeders, now con¬ 
stitutes a vigorous family will) large, 
shapely flowers in a wide range or self- 
colors. As their stems are long and 
strong, they are preferred, long-lasting 
cut-flowers, that form the mainstay of 
a Tulip planting. 

The size and rich, clear colors of 
the Darwin flowers make them espe- 
eially desirable for many garden uses. 
They bloom in May will) the Breeder 
and the Cottage classes. 

Hundreds of Darwin varieties arc 
in commerce* in addition to the vari¬ 
ous sub-groups, which will, no doubt, 
sooner or later be returned to the 
Darwin classification or be distributed 
among the various standard classes. 
Brief mention will In* made of a few 
varieties which have proved popular 
in each color-range. 

There are sonic brilliantly colored 
Darwins classed as rials, and anyone 
wishing to paint a strong tailor pic¬ 
ture will find ample material in this 
range. For such a purpose the fiery 
crimson flowers of BartigoN will be 
found useful. Ht'csti^ of its bril¬ 
liancy and earliness it is widely used 
by florists for forcing, as also is the 
dark scarlet (-ITT OF Maaki.LM Ip. H). 
the attractiveness of which is enhanced 
by a steel-blue base surrounded by a 
white halo, As its blooms are of un¬ 
usual size, if is also a favorite for 
exhibition purposes where tlie color¬ 
ing is effective. 



1/r). Ptiilfr Palmer 



MtitrhltrS 
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Pretty close to perfection in the darker shades is Eclipse, with 
large, cupped flowers of crimson-maroon, showing a rich violet- 
blue base a round black anthers. Another well-named variety 
is the early Feu Builiant (p. ft) with large, shapely blooms uf 
true scarlet. 

Two lovely Tulips which may belong either m the reds or the 
pinks an- King George V and Loudse de u Vaujkhe (p. ip), 
both described as cherry-rose, with a blue base. Another mem¬ 
ber of royalty, Kino Harold (p. $), has ruby-crimson flowers 
which the florists like to force, us they do tin* brilliant Mu. Farn- 
i'OMHE Sanders (p, 8) whose scarlet flowers with a while base form 
a contrast to the purple Mrs. Totter Palmer (p, 11) or the 
rosy earn due Piude of Haahlfai. The cherry-rose flowers of 
Turner are among the largest of the Darwins. 

There are so many shades of pink that this section is too 
large to go ititu very deeply, but tlie following varieties arc depend¬ 
able and desirable. Bahonne de la Tonxaye (p. 1+j. Darlington. 
Mrs. JErelage (p. 5), and Princess Mary are fine rose-pinks, 
while in u! her shades having row ns one of the tones, Caroline 
Tebiqut, soft rose; Centenaire (p. 8), violet -rose; Grullemaxs 
Giant, cerise-rose; La Fiancee fp. 13), deep rose; Matchless 
1 !>• _ 11)* old-rose; Princess Elizabeth fp. H) f lilac-rose; Rons a, 
cerise-rose, and \ enl s (p, lf>}, silvery rose, are popular varieties. 

The lovely Clara Butt fp. 8). with clear pink flowers, has been 
a favorite for years, but the new Burgojlaster de Vlugt promises 
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to be an improvement, of about the 
same color. 

Very distinct in I heir coloring are I he 
silvery shell-pink Flamingo (p. !t) and 
The I’each, with i/gg-slmj>ed flowers of 
clour pink over a white ground which 
have the appearance of a peach. 

Of these, Clara Hitt. La Fiancee, 
Mbs. Kuelaue. and Venus are largely 
used by the florists lor forcing. 

An increasing number of varieties are 
appearing in the mauve, lilac, lavender, 
and light violet shades dominated for 
so long both in gardens and under glass 
by the modest It EV- U* EwbaNK fp. 13), 
variously described as heliotrope-lilac, 
soft lavender-violet, and heliotrope, 
shaded lavender. 

As catalogues seem to delight in 
confusing their renders in describing 
varieties in these mauve shades, the 
alphabetical order seems particularly 
necessary here. The large flowers of 
Blue Gem are light violet, those of 
Dream just plain lilac, while Eu- 
terre’s (p. 14) plain mauve flowers 
have n lighter edge. King Mauve, 
mauve, and La Tribtesse, slaty blue, 
are somewhat darker than the mauve- 
lilac blooms of Mauve Clair, or 
the immense flowers of Mbs. Harold 
Irving Pratt, of vinous mauve pal¬ 
ing almost to white at the edges— 
a majestic flower. 

The slaty violet flowers of Remem¬ 
brance (p. IS) and the pure violet ones 
of The Bus it op (p. 17) are rather dark 
to be included here hut they art' fine 
Tulips and must have a place. In addi¬ 
tion to being an important lilac-rose 
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ElihTl# 


tinronne de ta Tmmy* 


forcing variety, William 
Copland (p. 10) looks good 
in l lie border, Zkv's great 
blooms uni about the sumo 
shade of violet-iliac as King 
Mauve, 

It is a short step from 
the darkest of the pre¬ 
ceding to the purples and 
so-called blacks, and some 
of these arc very all mo¬ 
tive Tulips. 

One of the finest in this 
range is ISucic Eagle, with 
unusually large flowers of 
deep purple with a blue 
center and violet anthers. 
With a maroon shade added 
to the purple, the blooms of 
Faust have pleased lovers 
of the dark Tulips for a 
long time, as have Giant’s 
(p. 5) flowers of reddish 
purple-violet and J urn lee’s 
(p. 18) blue-purple ones. 

The so-called J thick Tulip 
La Tulip e Noire (p. 1!)) 
is probably the darkest so 
fur prodilml, and its dark 
maroon flowers have a 
blackish velvety finish that 
is really pleasing. Other 
good varieties are Fit a Ns 
Hals (p. (i), bluish violet: 
Marconi (p, IS), ashy pur¬ 
ple: Philippe de Cominks 
(p. 9), purplish maroon; 
President Gar held fp. g) 
and President Harding 
(p- 19), both purple. 
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Tiit-re are not many varieties that could really 1*? termed btcolors, 
but Ajterolow, which one enthusiast describes as "soft apncol- 
orange, tinged witli pink, with a light orange edge is truly a bicolor, 

and it is a very lovely Tulip, . , r 

Not mnnv yellows have been developed in the Darwin i uhps, 
but a few have been recently introduced. Although they ook as if 
they belonged among the Cottages, they do add considerably to this 

fine family. , . „ , m „„ 

The pale lemon flowers of Citron carry a pleasing lemon 
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AUtTQlow. }a Trifititr. Prmeo* Elizabeth. Brnnastarin, Mr. Fwwambt Sanders 

while the egg-shitped blooms of Gold Lace are deep gokle 
yellow with touches of bronze. Suxkist is a self-color of dee 
rich yellow. 

Levers of the softer shades will like the primrosc-colore 
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y Cfi yjr President Unr ding 


Top-light, whose egg^hnped flowers arc very beautiful. Probably 
the largest of these yellow DurWilis is \ ellow Giant (p- 1")* ^ 
deep golden yellow* 1 igj 1 1ly touched with b ronze. 

There are a number of good while Darwins, with tin 1 old Zw anun- 
burg as desirable as ever- its large, pure white flowers tire never 
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out of place. It is also popular with the florists for forcing. Others 
of line quality are Foam (p. 11). a very large, pure white sort ; 
(iLAZmu, a very fall grower with oval (lowers of pure while; Helen 
Eakin (p. 13J. Snowstorm (p. ie), and La Salle. 
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THE MENDEL AND 
TRIUMPH TUIJPS 

These itre two recently introduced 
chuses derived from the Darwin 
Tulips. Not warranting a separate 
section, they are included here* 

The Mendel group resulted from 
crosses of Darwin and Due Van 
Tuol Tulips. They bloom just after 
the Early Tulips, and although they 
resemble the Darwins in color of the 
flower and length of stem, they really 
Mr. Zimmerman belong with the Single Early group* 

Varieties worth trying are Douo 
N^us, a low-growing variety with cup-shaped flowers of rich brown¬ 
ish garnet; First Rate, brilliant fiery verm Hum-red; Queen 
Augusta, with narrow cups of clean mauve-pink, which do not 
fade; Rkd Cross, clear corminc-red; Weber P large cups of white, 
tinged and edged with rose; and Zenith, with large flowers of satiny 
ruse, each petal marked with u white line down the Center* 

The Single Early Tulips, crossed with Darwins, produced the 
Triumph Tulips* which, with the Mendels, bloom between the 
Early and the May-flowering varieties, thereby filling in the period 
of a few days formerly Tulipless. 

The Triumph varieties are Darwin in form of flower and helghi 
of stem; therefore, the sensible thing would seem to be to consider 
them m Early Darwin sorts and list them accordingly. 

Of these, Chicago has enormous flowers of shining carmine-red, 
Kansas p. 7) is one of the finest of all white Tulips; the graceful 
cups hove a slight ivory tint at first but the mature flowers are n pleas¬ 
ing white. Mr. Zimmerman has interesting silvery white flowers 
marked and edged with fuchsia-red, and Picrott, with rich blooms 
of burnt-orange, Is a good companion for the deep garnet Iosca- 
Tctban bus wide flowers of deep cherry-red, edged while* and 
Von IIinbenruth; is u deep blood-red of medium size. 

One of the loveliest of them all is Sagittarius (p. 90), having 
egg-s Imped, creamy white blooms, with half-inch featherings of pale 
pink at the edges; yellow uni hers in a pink-and-white cup finish 
the nmke-up of u very beautiful Tulip, 
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BREUDKR TULIPS 

The Breeders are the modem version 
of the old I hitch Tulips and until quite 
recently included the “'art" shades, th'e 
rich browns bronzes, deep oranges, and 
purples; hut the last few years have 
seen the addition of yellow ami even 
pink to this class. This is to he de¬ 
plored, as then 1 are plenty of light 
colors in the other classes, and the 
Breeders might well have been allowed 
to remain distinct in their rich, even 
though sometimes dull, colors. 

The flowers of the Breeders are quite 
large, usually egg-shaped, and are produced on heavy stems of 
about the same length as the Darwins. They open out, showing 
their attractive (‘(‘liters during the heat of the day* but close again 
as evening approaches. 

Because of tlieir interesting coloring there are many places in 
the garden where they fit in better than their brighter-colored 
relatives, and as cut-flowers. where brilliancy is not wanted, they 
are unexcelled. 

Since most of the flowers include more than one shade of color, 
it is almost impossible to separate them into color groups, where¬ 
fore the descriptions here given are of some of the most outstand¬ 
ing varieties, with other desirable sorts merely listed. 

Just finding its way into gardens, Aumiual Turnup, with flowers 
of bright orange-red, shaded with salmon, has many admirers; the 
also recent Alice Keith Ii;ls tones of warm bronzy orange which 
thrill the admirers of Breeder Tulips. 

One of the older dark varieties, popular for forcing as well as for 
garden use, is the plum-purple Bacchus tp. 9+1, considered to la¬ 
the bluest of all Tulips the blue effect coming from a heavy gray 
bloom on the outside of the petals. Another lovely dark, varielj is 
the new BahcarolUE, with immense violet-purple flowers and a 
yellow base. 

With an interesting blend of deep yellow and hnown. lightened 
with just a touch of rose, the splendid Bronzf, Qi een luj 3 
been a favorite for a long time, Popular for years, the reliable 
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Cardinal Manning (p. 27), is a Hue 
grayish lavender flushed with bronze 
and rosy purple, the cup lined with 
deep violet which changes to brownish 
purple us the flowers mature, 

A recent Introduction meeting with 
general approval is Cherbourg, with 
old-gold flowers shaded light bronze; 
it looks well with plantings of other 
garden material blooming at the same 
time. Distinct is the lively bright 
orange Com dion (p, ‘27), shaded with 
bronze. Likewise in the orange range 
is Dillenburg, with egg-shaped blooms 
of a refreshing mixture of pale tan ami 
reddish orange. 

A standard for years, Dom Pedro’s 
( p. 24) coppery brown tones will be 
wanted for a long time to come, as will 
the glorious blooms of Fairt (p. 24). or, 
as .some catalogues insist on calling it, 
Panorama, with great flowers of chcst- 
rmt-red which have not been surpassed. 

Another old friend belonging in 
every collection is the lovely Feo 
Ardent, whose rich brownish scarlet 
tints are always pleasing, Godkt Par- 
fa it (p, 27) is a charming variety in 
the dark shades; its nicely formed 
flowers of rich deep reddish purple, 
overlaid with brownish block, moke 
il especially valuable where a dork 
Tulip is desirable. 

Among the most largely used 
Breeders today is Indian CuLKF, with 
mahogany-red blooms stained purple 
and brown, held thirty—three inches 
alxwe the ground—quite in contrast 
to the twenty-inch stems of Leonard 
Barron, carrying shapely flowers of 
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deep orange, flushed with carmine both inside unri out. Another 
tail grower is the stately I-oris XIV (p. SiJ f with blackish pur¬ 
ple cups edged brownish gold, while the well-named Lucifer is 
a flame of burning orange—a fine companion For the grand 
Maheciiae Victor, described hy one enthusiast as blue and bronze 
and apricot and rose and brown. 

The clear violet Mrs. Beecher Stowe is of globular form, 
while the mahogany-brown Prince Albert is inclined to flare. 
Other members of the royal family are 1’kisce of Orange (p. 
2o), terra-cotta, edged orange, and Prince of Wales, with 
globular blooms of deep purplish maroon, which sometimes seem 
too heavy, as the stems are not always straight. Quite oppo¬ 
site in color, and no longer new but still charming, is Queen 
Alkxaxuha with flowers of bright yellow, relieved by orungc- 
browu stripes and tips. 

In the lighter shades, Reve d’Or is bright orange-yellow 
with golden bronze overtones; this is one of those Tulips becom¬ 
ing more beautiful os they age. One of the lightest of the Breeder 
Tulips is the rather new Southern Cross, with large, cup-shaped 
flowers of a peculiar shade of light yellow, with pale violet flushes 
on (lie outside of the petals. Another odd combination of colors 
is the lilac and huff-yellow of Tantalus, while Velvet King’s 
(P- -A) great flowers are the darkest of royal purple, the velvety 
surface of the petals suggesting tin* name. 

One of the loveliest of the Breeder class is the large and shapely 
Victor, whose cups are deep bn rut-orange with light orange edges; 
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(I is a tall-growing variety, and the 
striking flowers last a long time. An¬ 
other arresting Tulip is the mighty 
Vulcan (p. 5o), with sweet-scented, 
straw berry-red h looms p having a mar¬ 
gin of buff-yellow* So new that it 
is not welt known in gardens is the 
dark William the Silent, with great 
flowers of warm reddish purple—a 
splendid contrast to the bronzy yellow 
of Yellow Perfection, with edges 
of golden yellow. 

In addition to the preceding, other 
Breeders, selected from the scores of 
varieties now in commerce, have also 
proved tlielr worth: 

Afeicot, a blend of rase, bronze and 
orange; BmoAbi er, chestnut-brown 
shaded orange, with a l>order of lighter 
orange; Copernicus, dark coppery red, 
shaded old-rose, the inside of the cup 
chest mi L-browiu Di ke of Edinburgh, 
enormous flowers of deep violet ; Gari¬ 
baldi, pale lilac-bronze, edged pale 
yellow, 

George Giiapfe is one of the giants, 
.sometimes reaching forty-eight inches 
iri height, with flowers of soft mauve; 
Golden Bronze, brownish yellow 
flushed violet; Golden Goblet, old- 
gold; Golden West, golden buff; 
Goldfinch t yellow, brown and bronzy 
gold; 1 [eloise, deep brown and old- 
rosft: Huchtenburg, another giant 
growing to thirty-nine inches, with 
flowers of lilac ami chestnut, edged 
golden brown; Jersey, coffee-brown, 
flushed bronzy red; Minerva, violet, 
shaded blue, a, new giant with thirty* 
six-inch stems* 
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A groat flower of dearest purple is Mrs. J. Ramsey Hunt, one of 
the newer in trod net ions, while the rosy violet blooms of Neptuxus 
have been popular for a long time. Noted as being the tallest of 
the Breeders, Newton is rich dark purple covered with a most 
pleasing bloom, 

The two -pink” varieties, Perlb Royal and Pjxk Pearl, art- 
lovely Tulips but Just [io not seem to belong among the Breeders, 
If Pink Pearl s lilac-pink beauty were displayed among the Darwins 
ami the white and rose Perle Royal were listed as a Cottage, we 
would feel better satisfied. 

\\ ith u real “old-timey” look to its garnet and primrose flowers, 
Oi.o I'liDiis set*ins to lx- well named, as indeed is Orange Glory 
with terra-cotta-orange cups which are realty glorious. 

Two attractive light varieties are Plutahchcs with bronzy yel¬ 
low tones, and Rayon d’Or with egg-shaped flowers of bright 
golden bronze, a nice companion to the bronzy violet-purple Rot 
Jjoleil, Another two-toned flower ts the orange and bronze Sux- 
pance; Vihgilics is a dull blue-purple. 
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THE COTTAGE TUUPS 

This lovely group Was originally com¬ 
posed of the bright-colored, slemler- 
flowered types collected from cottage 
gardens in the British Isles, where they 
haU been grown for generations, I nit the 
Cottage class now includes crosses of 
these, with Breeders find Darwins, and 
most catalogues also include the so- 
called lily-flowered varieties. 

These TultpS bloom at the same time 
as the Breeders and Darwins, and 
include fine yellows, brilliant reds, 
clear pinks, and the whitest of whites, 
as well ns a wide range of shades and tints. Their stems are usually 
slender, but quite strong enough to hold the flowers upright. 

By reason of their bright colors they make fine garden pictures, 
and arc especially effective when planted against evergreens. Their 
shapely flowers will be found to lend themselves readily to decorative 
arrangements in the house. 

Because of the great variation in height, the Cottage Tulips are 
most satisfactory when planted in groups of one variety rather than 
in a mixture, unless they are grown primarily for cutting. 

Resulting from a cross of Gesnerinna Spathulnta and the species 
Tn I ip Greigi, the new Advance is one of the largest of hybrid 
'Tulips, and the great fiery red flowers when fully open resemble an 
Oriental poppy, while the blooms of the bright yellow Alaska look 
more like a lily. 

As its name suggests. Albino’s flowers are pure white, and those 
of Ambrosia (p. ^8) are fawn-orange on the outside and apricot- 
yellow inside—truly a lovely flower. The chrome-yellow AitermrsA 
(p, 3a} and the deep yellow Avis Ken.nicott are most pleasing, 
us are the carmine eu|is of BARBARA Pratt (p. S‘>). 

The red of Batavus has a cochineal tint, attractive when placed 
mwt to the snowy white and much-admired Carrara. Quite unique 
are the lily flowers of Columbia, each yellow petal having a garnet 
stripe down the center, while the rose-red and orange flowers of 
Dido (p. 39) wear a frosty bloom to enhance their beauty. 

Another spectacular flower is the Grullcmanni hybrid Dosia, 
of a bright red shade, edged with yellow, while the orange-shaded 
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ruse Eclatante is thought to be an 
improved Dido. 

Two lovely lily-flowered varieties are 
Elegaxs Alba, white, and Fabcinat- 
i ng, yellow, both of fine form. Other 
exquisitely formed sorts are the yellow 
Gesneriana Lutea and its red rela¬ 
tives. Cesxehiana Major aid Ges- 
neriava Spatii u L\tA Ip. 37). 

Although not yet abundant in Amer¬ 
ica, the appropriately smined Glare 
of the Garden {p* S3) is a taw-growing 
variety with shapely blooms of brilliant 
cocb i i ival- red• St ri king, indeed, are 
the fragrant flume-orange blooms of 
Grenadier and the stippled ret 1-on- 
white flowers of the Darwin species 
hybrid GRisiLDEi these last a tong time 
as cut-flowers. 

Quite distinct among the Cottage 
Tulips is the mahogany-brown Hammer 
Hales (p. 37). with its petals edged 
with orange. Modest in comparison are 
the vivid rose flowers of IIautain, 
while Hen in OoRrevon soars into the 
spectacular again with brilliant blooms 
of clear geranium-red—a fit companion 
for the velvety yellow and red Illu¬ 
minator (p. 30). 

There are two lovely large-flowered* 
al 11 tost Da r win dike va riet ies bearing 
the same first name: InglE&cqmbe 
Pink (p + 37) is soft rosy pink, while 
Inglesc-omhk Yellow (p* 371 is glossy 
canary. A Darwin crossed with a 
Cottage produced Jeanne Dk&or* with 
tong flowers of orange-yellow, bordered 
with scarlet. Another bicolor is John 
Husk i s* lisa v ing sa 1 1 non -rose flowers 
edged soft lemon-yellow. 
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Brilliant cochineal-red from the time it opens until the petals 
fjtlt, Louengjow is a fine Itilip for color effect, while tlu* delicate 
jiink lily flowers of Mahcelllka arc contrastingly dainty, and 
M ah ion Voohmees presents another thought with its dear butter¬ 
cup-yellow coloring. 

The dark, rose-red lily flowers of Martha (p. 33), and the im¬ 
mense light red blooms of Mayflower, present two very different 
types in this class. 

There are several splendid yellows that can be but mentioned 
here. U ,th very long buds, the lily-flowered Miss Ellen Win i mott 
opens pale creamy yellow, quite different from the Darwin-shaped, 
deep yd low flowers of Mongolia. 

The graceful, pale canary-yellow Moonlight {p. 37) is always 
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different and pleasing, as are the pure glistening yellow blooms of 
tlitr new Mrs. F, E, Dixon, wliicli appear to lie dusted with pow¬ 
dery sulphur. Everyone likes the large, yellow lily Sowers of Mob. 
Moon ip. Ht>), und the new Mrs, John T. Scueepers promises 
tu become :i favorite, its long narrow flowers of golden yellow 
being especially good* 

The richly colored Orange King, with a base of deep orange 
overspread with a scarlet flush, is n desirable Tulip, and the 
lovely old Ficotee is one of the “must haves its shapely lily 
Sowers of ivory-white have a wire edge of carmine-rose which 
eventually spreads over the entire bloom. Another dainty thing 
is Queen of Spain, with a peach-pink flush over a cream base, 
a lovely blending of soft shades, very much like the cream-flushed 
pink of Queen of the Noam. 

In the spectacular class. Red and Silver has large flowers of 
brilliant flame and pale yellow, marked like one of the broken tulips, 
where it would scent to belong; the red spreads as the flower ages. 

One of the largest of the Cottage Tulips is the new Refulgence, 
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Cottage Tulipt in profusion 
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with lung, narrow flowers of rich orange-scarlet* Another rather 
recent variety is Rosabella (p. -31), whose salmon-rose blooms are 
especially popular for exhibition purposes. Two dazzling scarlet 
varieties are Scarlet Emperor and Scarlet Glory, the former 
with pointed and the hitter with rounded petals, while the lily* 
flowered Sirene (p* $6) is one of the favorites among the pink- 
flowered sorts. 

Distinct m coloring. The Fawn (p. JIT) has shapely blooms of 
rosy fawn; also with splendid form is the chaste \ ebTa* with flowers 
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uf Iho purest white. Other fine whites are White t>i ciiesh and 
" ihtk Ensign; the Duchess, lily flowering, wilh pointed petals, is 
snow-white, while White Ensign's rounded petals are cream at first 
but change to pure white. 

An exquisite Tulip is the goblet-shaped W ct.wtw, or Capri 
with petals of the softest yellow, much lighter than the rather 
recent \ eluiw G iant, whose shapely globular flowers are pure 
golden yellow. Properly ending the list is Zeus, with powdery 
yellow petals shaded lilac. 

Short descriptions have been given of a few good varieties m the 
different color-ranges. Any good bulb catalogue will list scores 
of others. 


S irena 
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TWO DESIRABLE COTTAGE TUUPS 


parrot tulips 

The Parrot, or Dragon Tulips, are so culled from the fancied 
resemblance of the opening Gower to a parrot's or dragon's head. 
Their flowers arc very large, with deeply si us lied petals, oddly 
twisted and feathered, and always with green shades mingled with 
their brilliant colors. As cut-flowers, the Parrots have unusual dec¬ 
orative possibilities, and, blooming after the Single Early lulips. 
they provide cut-flower material at nn opportune time. 

With a name as odd us the flower. Admiral of i onstakiisohl 
has large, bright scarlet blooms, shaded orange, a gay sort, but not 
nearly as exciting as Blue Pabbot, a S|>ort of the Darwin, Bleu 
Aim able; this flower is really blue and is one of the most gorgeous. 

In tones of salmon-rose, and with the white id most too prominent, 
tin* new Caphicio presents a rather bizarre appearance, while the 
strangely named Coffee Color is really soothing in its tones of 
brown and yellow, which arc distinct ill this guy family, Quite 
different is Constantinople, whose big red flowers are shaded with 
orange, while Chamois! Brillant is all crimson, except for the 
dragon’s green found in all the Parrot 1 ulips, 

A sport of the Darwin. Princess Elizabeth, is Discovert, with 
very fine flowers of an unusual shade of lilac-rose, not so ga\ as 
the salmon-rose Fantasy (pp. 40 , +D, the sport of the Darwin, 
Clara Butt, that started the popularity of the Parrots, which the 
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lovely Gadelan (p. 44) is helping to carry along. This lovely Tut ip 
is a blend of violet and mauve, with purple shadings. 

t 11 usual in its tints of apple-blossom-pmk, Gemma is distinct 
:mi{ very easy to use. while Laov Dekuv. a sport of the Darwin 
1 ulip Cm*, is very much like Fantasy in everything but color, 
the blooms of Lady Derby being lilac-rose, with the edges 
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The Parrot Tulip Fantasy growing luxuriantly 
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silver}.'. One of the most spectacular of tin* family is Lutea Major, 
;i rather loosely made tlowcr of rich yellow strijx-d with red and 
the usual parrot green; it is too gay to lie carelessly placed. Also 
very colorful is Maskohaaf van Baden, with shades of yellow, 
scarlet, purple* and green Wyoml understandable description. 

ei} new is Hie beautiful Opai. Queen, which is considered to 
*e close to perfection. Hie blooms are remarkably largo, mid 
the color is a delicate shade of pearly blue, which is so useful for 
dccora t i ve 11 rrungemen ts. 

Sensation is modestly arrayed in deep lilac and white* so peaceful 
Unit one wonders why it was given this name. We can understand 
why Sunbhixe was so named, ns the shaggy flowers are shiny yellow; 
it. is u sport of a ( otiage Tulip fur a change, Bouton d'Or being the 
parent, while There**; Ls j, sport of the Darwin, Mr, Knrncombe 
.'Sanders, and is an unusual shade best described as cherry-scarlet 



Ctulrlan 
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DOUBLE TULIPS 

There are here two classes: the Karly sorts are used by t lie 
florists in great quantities for forcing for late winter and early 
airing sale, and are also grown hi florae gardens; the lute Double 
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varieties are now being in to winced to gardens. The Double Early 
Tulips ducivul I he Single Early sorts, while the Late Doubles come 
with the May-flowering classes. 

Of the Early varieties, Cocroxne d’Qb, yellow; Impehatoh 
Rlhhoui m. scarlet; Mimuft rose-pink; SuiooNoonn, white; and 
Yui‘rbaak, scarlet, are excellent. Attraction, orange; Hkau 
Celeste, violet-purple; Efjcuhe, apricot-salmon; Pknske Rob® 
rose-lavender; Mount Tacoma, white; and Uncle Tom, red, arc 
good lute double kinds for garden use. 
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Simjk Early Tulips tiloominy mthfarsythia 
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The tuAabh SingU Early Tulip, ft Wd 
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SINGLE EARLY TULIPS 





These are the most important of the Tulips forced by the 
florists, as they can be brought into bloom in midwinter under glass, 
ami one can buy a pot of these charming Tulips in bloom almost any 
time after New Year. 

From the long commercial 
list, a few representative sorts 
are here mentioned* One of 
the earliest to bloom is the 
brilliant crimson BmjLE Al¬ 
liance; another bright va¬ 
riety, popular for forcing ns 
well as for garden use, is 
Brilliant Star* with large 
blooms of ver i nit ion-scarlet, 
while the tall CubysoloRa'b 
flowers are pure yellow. 

A late variety, extending 
the bloom season* is the rich 
crimson-scar Let Coltlech 
Cardinal (p. ±S), which 
makes a fine companion lor 
lhe sweet-scented and very 
showy De Wet fp. 4fl) + 
whose bowl-sli a | >e<! He»wers 
of golden yellow are flushed 
with burning orange* An 
interesting pink variety. 

Diadem; has a large twelve- 
pointed star in the center, 
while the crinkly curtnine- 
rose blooms of Flamin'oo 
petals striped with 
utina’s large flow- 
l tiny lilac-rose. Get¬ 
ting back to the ruddy shades, 

Fred Moore delights with 
blooms of deep apricot which 
shade at the edges to dull 
orange-yellow. 


White 

&OTU4 


JVrizce 




4 u atria 
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Coiifnir 

Cartliitat 


Considered (m be h darker form of Finn jingo, anil it prizewinner 
at exhibitions, Ibis is brilliant dark pink when Forced under gloss— 

a very quiet flower com pit red 
to the fantastic Keizirs- 
kroon. whose cri mson-scarlet 
flowers are edged with rich 
yellow. White varieties are 
not plentiful in I his class, so 
that the snowy white Bowers 
of Lady Bon eel are appre¬ 
ciat'd, while the large golden 
yellow blooms of Mon Tkksoh 
are liest when forced under 
glass. With a white s tri~ 
down each cherry- rose pet.... 
Pink Beauty makes 
tractive bidding variety, 
does the brilliant Prince or 
AUSTRIa i p. -17) t whose orange- 
sen r let blooms are also popular 
with florists. Forced in large 
quantities, Proserpine's rosy 
Carmine flowers are also at¬ 
tractive garden material.. 

A line exhibition Tulip is 
tlic pure yellow Rising Si n, 
ra pit I ly gaining favor for gen¬ 
eral use, as is the blush-white 
Rose Litisante. 

Somewhat of a stepchild, 
because it blooms several days 
later than its relatives, and 
travels under various names, 
ts Sarah Bernhardt (p. 49 ). 
or Le Hkvk, or Hobbema. 
Under any name, its pink 
fhovers are worth having. 

I wo good white Early va¬ 
rieties are White Hawk and 
White Swan (p. 47). 


Piak 

Iltriiuiy 
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BROKEN TULIPS 


COL-UR 


These attractive TuJip^ were 
the cause of the Tulip mania in 
[[ollsmd in the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury* when bulbs of especially 
bizarre varieties sold for fabulous 
sums. 

There arc three types. The 
Byblocmcm are broken Breeders, 
e fea thery stripes of rose 
on a white ground, white 
rres, which are also bre¬ 
eders, have dark brown 
markings on a yellow ground. 



the Rembrandt class includes broken Darwins 
marked with stripes and flaHngs of lilac, purple, red, 
ruse* or white, they bloom with the Darwins and 
Breeders and are delightfully different cmt-flowers. 

Most bulb catalogues sell mixtures of unnamed 
Broken In lips, but there are dozens of named vari¬ 
eties obtainable. Gardeners are missing much pleasure 
by not growing more of lhem. 


In the Bizarrea* Black Hoy is a vision of brown ami gold, black 
and yellow, somewhat darker than the bronze, vcllow. and ma- 
hogiuiy of Bonaparte or the golden bronze, brown, mid vcllow 
of choice Cherbourg. 

florists are taking to the orange, mahogany, and old-gold of 
Fawc . v - l im ' thc s,iit y purple and rich yellow blooms of GELLEBTare 
espceiiiily effective in the garden. La Grandest, toffee-brown and 
yellow, and Thafajajab. violet-brown and yellow, are also desirable. 

Bybloemens include Admiral van Kixnsni-rccEx. white 
pencilmgs on bright crimson; Bacciks, white featherings over 
violet-blue; F^mboyante, violet with white Homes; Gloriosoi 
Niuuoiujm, cream and deep purple-violet; Fa eel Sciiaap, rose 
flumes on u white ground, and Violet SuperBe, violet with white 
feathers. All these are really lovely Tulips. 

Especially worth growing are Anna Maria, lilac with darker 
lilac stripes: Apollo, rosy lilac and white, with carmine markings; 
CaRacalla, white, feathered with carmine; Cordell Mull, red. 
banded and feathered pure white, a splendid forcer; Mrs. F A hr* 
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scarlet, featheft*d while", Pieriette p purple and lilac over waxy 
white; lU;r> Pbince, tiery red over a cherry-rose ground; Semele, 
vivid rose and white; The Kixg, lilac flames over white; and Thetis, 
lilac, white, and red, 
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Muliifitityrrfd Tulipt, Monsieur JMrf 


THE NOVELTY TULIPS 


Iltirti are a few* odd Tulips which seem to have no other home. 

Thu unusual-looking Sundew, with bright red petals fringed ami 
hid 11 in ted in a very untulip-like maimer, is a freaky offspring of the 
Darwin family, which can only be considered a curiosity. 

ITe Multi flowered Tulips arc an interesting group whose stems 
divide into from three to six branches, each carrying a medium- 
sized flower; they average two feet m height, and need very rich soil. 

The first of the group was Monsieur Mottet, showing a graceful 
cluster of ivory-white flowers. This was followed by Mare. Mottet, 
blooming similarly in rosy red, shaded purple. 

There arc at least a dozen other varieties listed, in various colors. 
In our experience they tend to revert to a single bloom, 
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Tulip* fewflf /fcwuttfav to formal plant inf, especially far jfmtvr shorn 
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Tulipa Foxirritma, Rti Emperor 
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THE BOTANICAL OK SPECIES TULIPS 

Our garden fillips have developed from mitivr or wild species, 
patiently selected and hybrid iised over g enerationn of interest. 
Europe, Asia, and Africa have thus contributed. Some of these 
species are themselves of great garden interest and are of easy cul¬ 
ture, while others are difficult in garden civilixut ton. and may dis- 
appear after blooming. Those here commented on ape of very rea! 
interest and value, some being uniquely beautiful. They do best in 
good garden soil, not too rich, in full sunshine, and it is necessary 
that they Imve good drainage. 

Some catalogues show long lists of these Tulips, and it would 
Stem that most of the species recognized in Bailey’s Cyclopedia 
either have been tamed, or are constantly collected from their 
natural haunts. Many, as above noted, arc of doubtful garden utility. 

About as freaky looking as a Tulip could possibly be is the Turk¬ 
ish Tulip. TvHpa ammiuafa \ T. comuta, T, aienopdiila), twelve 
to eighteen inches tall, with long, narrow petals ending in a 



Tulijn Ctuaiana 
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Tulip# Eiekkri 


hair point; tlu- color is light yellow with rod linos, and the- species is 
an interesting rock-Knrilfin subject. So also is I- australt-* [I. 
(’elsiatiui, whoso ton-inch stems bear slender yellow' flowers m i noli 
like the Florentine Tulip, save that the flowers of Australis are tinged 
with reddish bronze outside. Other Tulips only six inches tall are 
the dainty T. It at ul iut. from Bokhara, with narrow flowers of soft 
yellow, and T. bijlora. probably a native of Turkestan, with bi- 
<roloreel blooms, whitish yellow inside and purplish outside, some¬ 
what like T. chjjf$untha, from Persia, whose yellow' flowers grow 
barely half a foot off the ground. 

Many garden folks know T. Chotinnu fp. 55), the graceful little 
Lady Tulip, with slender white flowers marked outside. with 
cherry-red. it must be planted eight to nine inches deep to insure 
permanence. Blooming oti twelve- to fourteen- in c h stems, it fits mto 
many places in the rock-garden and border, or in any. litth j nook 
where its gay flowers con show themselves. It is especially al trac¬ 
tive in groups in front of evergreens, a position which also effec¬ 
tively presents the beiulty of the showy yellow and white flowers of 
T. fiuxyxlemtm, another native of Turkestan, also growing bid six 

inches tall. 

There are several brilliant scarlet "I ulips among sorts froin west¬ 
ern Asia. One with high garden value is the gay 1. EuJtlcn. 
bearing, oil ten- to twelve-inch stems, large flowers of crimson- 
scarlet with light reverse markings, above a glistening black base. 

Probably the moat effective of these very definitely “red f ulips 
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are based on T. Foster iana (pp. 54, 56). from Turkestan. TJk- 
species itsel f is a large flower of brilliant ml with a yellow or maroon 
and yellow base on mtic- to ten-inch stems. Probably the largest and 
most bnltiant of all Tulips is the Fosteriana variety Red Eaipebob 
i Its ted by some dealer as Mue. Jmbbb). This great Tulip bears, 
on eighteen-inch stems, immense flowers nine to ten inches in ilianie- 
ter, of just about tile most brilliant scarlet one can imagine 

Another interesting red Tulip is T. Oreigi fp. 57), with six-inch 
Hoists of orange-scarlet on ten-inch stems. The flowers much re¬ 
semble some of the other red species Tulips, but the foliage is dis¬ 
tinct. being closely marked with purplish brown spots of irregular 
ahape. Much lower^ony six inches tall-is T. Hogeri, from 
Greets fine in the rock-garden; it has three -inch flowers of 
mahogany-red, with the reverse of the petals buff and orange. 
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Sftriug-fl<fwring bulbs leml interrti to the rock-garden 

Very distinct because its threc-andone-indf-tncb flowers are on 
stems mrrly over six inches tidl, T. Kaufmannimui i p. 5tf), known as 
the Water-lily Tulip, has become w rock-garden favorite. The 
lluwers as they open in water-lily form are cream* heavily marked 
with eannine. It is one of the earliest to bloom. and is followed by 
its varieties, Elliott Rose and Euaorr Ret>, shoeing flowers half 
again us Large ;us the type, and very Lovely. The attractive 7\ 
liuifnliti. a native of Bokhara, has narrow foliage and small flowers 
of black-based scarlet-vermilion that are delightful. 

T!ie three-inch flowers on twelve-inch stems of 7. .1 larjoltfti are 
l>ali* straw-yellow, the edges of the petals, except the points, being 
feathered with rosy carmine; the cuj> is decorated with sooty greetl 
blotches and black stamens. Quite different is the ktc-bloonung 
T. paten* (T. perxica) from Siberia, which carries two or three fra¬ 
grant yellow flowers on each eight-inch stem. The early-blooming 
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Species Tuh'pefit well into the rnrk-gardnt pieture 


T. prtesfam provides orange-scarlet flowers on twel vc-inch stems. 

[{ill her rare in gardens is the Cretan T. mfulilix, hearing two 
lilac Bowers with yellow bases on its nine-inch stems. T. Sprcnfftni, 
[mm Armenia, is the latest Tulip to bloom, and makes itself very 
obvious, with its fiery orange-scarlet Bowers held eighteen inches 
high. Quite lute, also, is the fragrant T. nyltextrix {T. Jhmtdma), 
with slender bright yellow Bowers on fifteen-inch stems. 
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NARCISSUS 

T HE first of the more important 
bulb* to brighten our spring gar¬ 
dens are the easy-to-grow unci 
entnmcmgly beautiful Narcissus.* No 
doubt it is these virtues which account 
for the fact that they are among the 
world's oldest cultivated flowers. Na¬ 
tives t>F the eastern hemisphere, they are 
found wild in Europe* Asia and Northern 
Africa* They have spread with civiliza¬ 
tion to the four comers of the earth* 
Because of the hardiness of these bulbs which are properly 
expected to remain undisturbed for several years, preparation of 
the soil for planting Narcissus should be thorough. They like a soil 
that is not too heavy, in which drainage is perfect. If manure is 
used, it should be very old. and be so deeply placed Ihat the bulbs 
do not come in contact with it* Liberal quantities of honemcah 
well mixed with the soil, will furnish food for a long time* and 
annual top-dressings of bonemeaJ and hardwood ashes will keep 
the bulbs in working condition- 

Narcissus bulbs should be planted in early fall, os early as pos¬ 
sible, so the bulbs may have time to become established before the 
ground freezes. Depth of planting depends somewhat on the texture 
of the soil; In heavy soils there should be four to five inches of clean 
earth over the bulbs, while in light soils they may go two to three 
inches deeper. When the flowers begin to decrease in size and 
quantity, it is time to lift them and replant in new soil. 

Planted in front of the perennial border, in front of shrubbery or 
evergreens* in the rockery, naturalized in grass, in fact, anywhere 
there is room, they will bloom, ripen their foliage, and l>e out of the 
way Jn time to have annuals planted over them without harming 
the bulbs* 

From the hundreds of Narcissus in commerce, mention is here 
made of some of the moderately priced varieties which have proved 
popular. There arc also mentioned a few of llie higher-priced sorts- 
For simplicity, the standard English classification is used. 

lijinif! DaFFiiiJ i], constantly Ii^-sird jn i-Hhiiiai-clia-n with Narri^us, I* COJO- 

Boon nunn - Iwtt LLjnij iu ?k i£Lg of tiff Truinpel Viiriiaics. but upplirtl mdlgcrinuoately. 
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YELLOW TRIWET NABC1SSUS 

Division i,\. Trumpet n* itmg a-i or lunger than I hr nrriaiM j 

*ulphut-ealortd r with perianth of annul aha tie or lighter {l>Jl not white K ’ ' " m f ' r 

111 111. Vi'llow Trumpets art-l» be found the latest flowers c.f the 

N . a , re,as "? fa " lll >', blooms with lotiff trumpets and 

Wllit ‘ .. . «* various shades of yellow and war urwnL'e TJiev 

are excellent garden subject*, providing « desirable color over a 
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long period, ami as cut-flowers fur the house 1 hey. lure well. Some 

of the better-known varieties are ^forced" or grown out of season In 
vast quantities by the florists. 

The frank discussion which follows is kept alphabetical, referring 
to the illustrations by their pages. 

Among those just becoming well known. Aerolite : p r (i+) is one 
of special distinction because of its unusually broad perianth seg¬ 
ments, Alaska (p. GS), with a very large, deeply frilled and recurved 
trumpet of deepest gold, is desirable, while AlasnaM t s wide { rum- 
pel is also densely Frilled, and early blooming adds |o it* worth. 
Another good early one is Aubrey, of golden yellow color and 
unusual Frills. 

Described by the introducers sis having si ** loud-speaker trumpet/' 
Bek Hub seems to deserve the name, m the tiumpet mouth is 
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twonud one-half indite across. Xol new* but sl.il] popular* CijMh 
fatba does not show herpjde-ci ilorvd flowers uni EL lute, while 1 >aw.hon 
( ' ivy's gulden yellow flower is a quite popular exhibition one. 

Although not .so eonmioti as yeL Diotima is considered 1i> lie one 
of I he best of the super-giants* with a deep primrose perianth some¬ 
times six inches across, Di c iiaxel has immense flowers of a dear 
self-color and is nicely balanced. 

An old variety, popular everywhere, both in the garden and 
under glass, js Emfkkoh (p. flu)* with a primrose perianth and a 
yellow trumpet- Giant Killed is a good Daffodil in spite of its 
name, while Goi_i>k\ Harvest tells its own story of a harvest of 
great big gulden yellow flowers. 

A favorite with the florists* who force hundreds of thousands of 
them every year. Gold ex Srvu (p T 71), is still a widely planted 
garden variety. Another self-color is the golden ITendkik Iiasex* 
whose shapely flowers are not so large, but appear early in the season. 
One of tlie most dependable of Ibis section is the very large and 
very shapely King Alfbed fp. 68), whose great flowers art* of the 
purest deep yellow and are held aloft on long stems. 

A lovely small variety only eight indies tall, and suitable for Llie 
rock-garden or the very front of the bonier, is Lobulakis, while the 
only other prominent variety beginning with an L is the giant 
Lord Wellington, with huge golden yellow flowers* 



Nartvrtus mmimxt* in the rock-yanim 
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K (jiff Alfred 


Not plent iful ss vet, but distinct mid desirable, is MacMaiion. 
whose flowers of deep golden yellow have a metallic sheen which 
glitters in Die sunlight. This U a worthy descendant of the great 
King Alfred, as is Matamax, whose deep golden yelloiv trumpet 
matures almost as light as its wide-petaled primrose* fierianth. 

MKOAt-noxt: can he classed as an unusual flower because of the 
extra flare of its trumpet, quite different from the reliable Minister 
Talma, .so much used for forcing, which is just a good, normal 
Daffodil, while Mount Royal's perianth is very distinct, having 
three very wide petals and three narrow curved ones. 

Three good immature Trumpets are Minimus (p, 67 ), Minor, and 
Navi s, ail blooming very early. Minimi s is considered !o have the 
smallest flower and tlie dwarfest plant of all the Trumpets, being 
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only three inches tail, with perfectly formed little flowers of rich 
yellow. The second, Mixon, Jins six-inch flower-stems and dainty 
(lowers of soft primrose with one-indi trumpets, while Nani s seems 
to fit in between the two with both blown ami stem intermediate. 
These lire lovely for the rockery, or in front of the border, or in 
groups here ami there. 

{ll.VMMA fp. nn) ami RriHKRT Syi»ENir.\M are two standard varie¬ 
ties in shades <>f primrose, The more modem Statkndam has a fine 
brood perianth mid a trumpet of superb proportions, while the 
ret i aide Tkesseuve sjKirts a canary-yellow l nun pel partly hidden 
by the forward-reaching perianth segments, 
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G<tWtn Spur 

Another of the King Alfred seedlings w hich is milking a name 
for itself Is Warwick (p. Ob), uii immense flower of rich golden yellow 
which seems to be just about perfect in every way. Whistler (p. 00) 
is another larger-flowered variety of about the same general color. 
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Mrs. Emcti IL Krda§$ 



Mrs* ft. 0„ Backhouse 


WHITE TEI MPET NARCISSI S 

DIVISION Hi. White perianth unit' white nr 
tunrljf white trumpet, iminding thtmt urith pmh 
or nprinit trumpets. 

Few people am resist the chaste 
beauty of the White Trumpet Narcissus. 
Not as large us lheir yellow relatives* 
they are more exquisitely Formed and 
range from the snowy whiteness of 
Mascha Lus of Haworth to the lovely 
pinkish tints of Love Nest ami Mrs, II. 
0. Backhouse The While Trumpets 
arc especially beautiful as cut-Sowcrs 
under artificial light. 

One of the newer varieties sure to 
become very popular is the lovely 
Beeusiieba, which is not snow-white 
but of great sdsje and perfection of 
form. JuxgfraU*& (p + 70) long trum¬ 
pet is intriguing, as is the soft cream 
shade of La Vesta lfl 

Everyone likes Mns. Ernest FL 
Rrelage when the flowers reach their 
ivory-white stage* and the pure white 
perianth of Mrs. John Dodger is real 
perfection. 

For pure snowy whiteness try Mos- 
CHATUS OF 11AAVfjUxiL from the Pyre¬ 
nees. You w r ill wanl Peter Barr. 
named far the man who made the Nar¬ 
cissus popular, and W, i\ Milner 
because of its add appearance. 

Love Nest and Mils, JL G* Back¬ 
house* the two pink Narcissus, are I ruly 
irresistible. 

Ollier white varieties of real value are 
Aim Finch; Alice Knight, Loup Lun* 
M Q l N T B A T T E N , M AIE. UK GttA AFT, 
President Carnot, Queen of Den¬ 
mark, Rosabella, and Silver Glory- 
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not seem to boas important as tin* Vollnw or WhiteTrumpets. 

The following varieties are reasonable in price and all definitely 
desirable: Abiad, rather new; Empress, a very popular forcing 
variety; Glory op Sahsexhbim; Jeeta, another King Alfred smi¬ 
ling; Mur. van Waver hn, ivory-white in Lite garden, pure while 
under glass; Hie new 0< r.u i.im's, describi-d ;ls picturing moonlight 
through mist; PmilEOK Hll.LECiOM; RoDeut E. Lee, a line exhibition 
type; Sii.vaxite, one of the loveliest of the class; Spiuno Glory; 
Vanilla; the enormous Van Waveren'h Giant; Victoria and 
WeaHDAJLE PERFECTION. 


BI COLOR TRIM PET NARCISSI S 

Uiviarojf It,’. tVkilt nr whitiA irrianA am! a ycilvie, irinim or firimroxt- trumpet. 

While there are some lovely things among the Bicolors, very 
in any of them are so like- the Yellow Trumpets that this class does 
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JfJm Krcljfti 


INCOMPARABILIS NARCISSUS 

Division S. Cup or own measuring from one-third to nearly the length of the 
perianth segment*. 

In these Interim'll lutes are to be found some of the ruosl pleasing 
varieties of the entire Narcissus family. The trumpets an.- shorter 
than in the preceding class. lieing mere t-ups in many eases, and the 
dowers are not so heavy. The rich coloring of the dial let' cups of this 
section against their pule perianths is delightfully picturesque, and 
whether used us cut-flowers or left on the plants for the glory of 
the garden, they will bring the owner much pleasure. 

From the hundreds of varieties in commerce the following low- 
and medium-priced varieties have been selected: 

A Canary-yellow cup, its heavily frilled edges warmed with a 

zone of rich orange against u silvery white perianth.ikes the old 

Bernardino (p. 7fi) one of the “must haves,” in which class we 
put the changeable Crckots (p. 70), whose broad canary-yellow 
petals turn to ivory-white as u background fur the orange cup. 

Just a little higher in price, but loo lovely to omit, is Dick 
WbllbaND (p. 70), whose burnt-orange cup nestles against oval 
petals of pure white. Quite different is the popular Donatello. 
wilh a rich yellow' trumpet and primrose perianth, while Franciscos 
Drake (p. 77) is gaily rouged, its broad scarlet -orange cup having a 
particularly burning edge I hut sizzles against a silvery'white perianth. 

A popular exhibition variety is Galopin, with purest white petals 
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anti deep omngored cup, a contrast to the daintiness of H EUO& r 
whose stur-shaped yellow perianth supports a pale orange, frilled cup* 
The internationally famous John Bveltn tp- 74) h now so 
easy to obtain Unit everyone cun enjoy its immense pure white 
petals and densely frilled lemon-yellow cup, which is shirred to the 
base. Also note the showy Lucifer,, with an orange-edged chrome- 
yellow cup and sulphur-white petals. Etch golden yellow all the 
way, hire i nils, is one of the few true seifs in Mi is class and seems 
rather lost among its brilliantly colored relatives, such as Mi- 
Caeeme, whose large, orange-yellow cup is edged with rich orange 
which seems In he just the rigid shade to go wilh its twisted yellow 
pHals. Milford Haven (p* 74) has a striking flower of cream - 
white, ehmine-yellmv. and orange-scarlet. 

There are several varieties whose names begin with Orange, 
many of which are new and rather rare, but Orange Glow, with a 
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Sir IVatkiit 



Bernardino 



Dirk- WcUband 



Crttjtut 


beautifully frilled cup of deep glowing orange* and Orange King, 
whose chrome-yellow cup wears a wide edge band of flaming orange, 
are both priced wit bin reason. 

Kuo Cboss [p. 7S> and Stklw Tid Pratt are two t|uilr similar 
varieties with primrose perianths tun! densely frilled cups of deep 
orange— it is it esse of take your choice. The famous Sm Watkw 
has occupied a niche of its own since IKHk its fine flowers of sul¬ 
phur, yellow and orange bring popular for both forcing and natu¬ 
ralizing. Although too new to he yen' well known, Waltku 
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Hampden's primrose perianth and yellow trumpet make such an 
exquisite picture that it should soon in? popular. 

Will Scarlett is yet one of the brightest of the red cups ami 
belongs in every collection, us does (Jic da inly ^ kllow Poppy, with 
its dear primrose perianth and orange-edged, frilled cup. 

There are scores of other reasonably priced varieties appearing 
in catalogues, but from those described anyone can select good 
sorts of all the types. 
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Among tins newer varieties which arc receiving favorable com¬ 
ment at the show* and are yet high priced but will soon be within 
rear I j of the average pocketbdok> comes the lovely Agra, with a 
broad overlapping ja riantli and a large, bright orange cup* 

A promising seedling of John Evelyn is the spectacular Barbara 
Pratt, whose heavily flanged and frilled deep yellow cup has a 
brilliant orange-red margin. Also a popular show variety is 
Copper Bowl, whose huwi-stm[>ed cup, stained coppery orange, 
suggested its name. 

Damson and Dohine sire choice novelties, the former's burning 
orange-ml cup being very gay. while Dorines shade of orange is 
more subdued. A giant in size, the internationally famous FORTUNE 
is destined for leadership. The petals are lemon-gold, and a crown 
of coppery icd-orange completes a wonderful flower. Another popu- 
Jar exhibition variety is L t Ajglon, of creamy primrose and burning 
scarlet-orange, while the sensational Loud Speaker is another giant, 
measuring four and one-half inches across; in modest shades of 
citron and chrome, it is beautiful. Distinctly different are the 
creamy white, gohl-cdged petals of Mary Longstrekt with its 
crinkled cup of blood-orange, while Mary Pigkfqrd has a cup of 
orange-red. of the same shade as that of the popular Merkam. 

Two more Oranges, Orange Ophelia and Orange Srs\ are 
forging to the front at show's, the former's broad band of flaming 
orange being distinct, while Orange Sun's primrose and orange 
coloring is easier to look at. 
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HA HR I NARCISSUS 

Dl VI BIOS 8. Clipped rro fffl Measuring Iras I fill n 
rin rJh i rtl {fit length of I he perianth segments. 

This class was named for Peter Barr* 
the great English phinl-Inver who gave 
the Narcissus its start on the road to 
popularity. It is an important da&s, 
con tain i ng some un us u a \ I y at L rnct ive 
and fragrant varieties, and should by 
well represented in any collection. 

Taking the moderately ]triced va¬ 
rieties in alphabetical order. Albatross 
pleases with a creamy white back* 
ground to u i^earlet-edged citron cup, 
as does the popular Alcipa. m whose 
pure while perianth h set a shallow cup 
of ei L r (m -y ello w tn (get I I iloot I -orange. 
Somewhat newer is Anna Croft, noted 
for intense fragrance as well as beauty; 
Anna's ™lors shade from primrose to 
reddish orange, while Alien kron (p- 81) 
has a deep red cup against a lemon-yel¬ 
low perianth. 

Bath's Flame (p. 78) lias delighted 
for a long ltine, with yeUovv petals and 
orange-sea riel-edged cup, while I he 
somewhat similarly colored old friend 
Barri Coxspicuus (p. 80) has been 
blooming since 1886 and is still worth 
while, as is Bonfire (p. 81)* with 
creamy petals and an orange cup. 
Quite modern in comparison is Diana 
Kasner, whose fluted cups are edged 
with burnt-orange* while the silvery 
white perianth segments have a sul¬ 
phur-yellow’ base. 

An international favorite, Firetaiu 
revels in creamy w hite, orange and scar¬ 
let tones. Laot Diana Manners wins 
prizes with a very beautiful broad 
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Barn Ccnspimu* 


white perianth supporting a large, flat* orange crown broadly edged 
u-ith deep red—a striking variety. Lady Muom: (p. 79) fills more 
economical wants with the same rich colors, while Lucky Strike 
is almost a self-color in eon if orison, as the orange edging is not 
deep. The modest Masterpiece blends creamy white petals with 
an orange cup, and Mrs. Barclay presents a showy flower with 
a pale primrose perianth which changes to pure white, ami a prim- 
rose-yellow eup picotsed with orange, Kven more spectacular is 
Nanny Nuns, whose vivid orange-scarlet cup has a background of 
creamy while. 

Of more Sombre hue, the bumf -orange cup of Xjohe has a rich 
look pleasing tu many Narcissus lovers, as is the spicy fragrance. 
Nobility, creamy white and orange-red; Hep Beacon (p. 79), white 
and orange-scarlet; and Hep Chief with a pure white perianth and 
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fiery orange cup, are all moderately priced varieties of merit. The 
more recent Red Shadow is quite lute, but wdl worth while as its 
broad primrose petals and deep yellow cup, edged rich orange, art- 
very lovely. 

Of the newer and still scarce varieties the following look as if 
they will continue until they reach accessibility. 

Of semi-Poe liens type, Eclair is unique in this class, and Its 
shallow yellow* cup, shading to blood-red at the edge, is lovely, 
especially as the petals arc pure white. The quite recent Kilter 
has much the same general color combination, while Lady Kk-htkvf:n 
carries the reddest cup so far seen in this class; Ibis with a pure whit< 
perianth makes a striking flower which is making friends. 

Peggy, with dainty flowers of purest white and lemon-ye I low 
tslged golden orange, is popular, as is the practically perfect Peking, 
with a flat ribbed cup of deep orange against a perfectly round 
jtemuth of creamy white; however, it is scarce and we will have 
to wait some time for it. 

Dainty Rose Maine, with flowers of two shades of primrose; 
Seraglio, a giant flower of creamy white and deep orange-scarlet; 
Sunstar, creamy white petals and a flat yellow cup edged orange; 
ami the showy Varna, with a flat crown of glowing crimson- 
red against petals of rich golden yellow, are all novelties worth 
waiting for. 
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Quern of the North 


LEEDSI NARCISSUS 

Division 4. Perianth white; cup whiff or pale dirmu unmet i mm tinged iriih plnL 

?r dprirot. 

There are some lovely flower® among I he hecdsi varieties. They 
hirk the majesty of the Giant Trumpets and the brilliancy of the 
Orange and tied Cups* but the soft coloring of the Trumpets in this 
section is pleasing to all lovers of Narcissus. In growth they are 
similar to the preceding classes, bearing their flowers on twelve- to 
fifteen-inch stems* and as the number of varieties ls limited, their 
blooming period is shorter than is that of most of the classes. 

In tire range of prices to suit the average gardener's bulb budget, 
Uie rather new Geetfe MuxaE£ (p. S€) is one of the finest of tills 
seetioii- its widely flaring trumped goes through a series of changes, 
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Dufto fj/ I f V.vj! m ui&ter 


being deep yellow at first, going to primrose the second day, and 
finishing very pule primrose* line perianth is also temperamental* 
opening priuirt>s< fc and changing to silvery white. A pleasing strut 
adds to its desirability. Oftcner seen is the splendid Prentiss 
op Westminster, which also changes color, its pale canary- 
yellow cup passing to ivory-white which goes well with the pure 
while perianth. In the same price range is Bvaxgellse, whose star- 
shaped perianth reflexes instead uf standing out straight in the 
con vent ion al in a n net* 

The classic Hm is a lovely flower with a saucer-shaped perianth 
of milky whiteness unci u heavily frilled shallow cup of soft yellow 
brimming over with fragrance. Do not overlook Her Grace 
w hose shallow ivory cup is exquisitely curved and rests firmly against 
the bosom uf a snowy white perianth, Ixnm Kitchexeh (p. 85) is 
a great flower with very broad petals of pure white and a large crown 
of pale primrose, the edges crimped in a pleasing way; while Louts 
Capet, much smaller in slae, hangs its dainty head, hut it is a lovely 
flower, its tapering trumpet of light primrose bearing a white line 
on its frilly edge. 

Mrs. Nette O’Meivexy’s shallow cup of rich lemon is edged 
with soft orange and nestles against a creamy white, saucer-shaped 
perianth. Quite different but equally desirable are tins snowy white 
flowers of Mrs. Percy Neale and the two-toned cups of Queen 
ok the North (p. 83), which are primrose-yellow edged with a 
narrow rim of sulphur-white* Silver Star’s flaring lemon-colored 
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I/yrd Kitehtner 



White L-ady 


trumpet changes to cream tlie second day, so that the name must 
come from the starry perianth of silvery white. Its fragrance is 
almost os overpowering as that of some of the lilies. 

Breeders are apparently paying more attention to the Lcedai, as 
1 he re are a number of fine flowers among the newer varieties, Daisy 
^niAi-FKit. a giant flower with a pure white perianth over four indies 
across and a primrose imm|>et which changes to light canary-yellow* 
is one of the most important of the novelties. Somewhat simitar in 
form but smaller in size is the splendid Delaware. 

With petals so twisted that it has been termed a cactus* Grand 
Canton is becoming popular us the quantity increases; the twisted 
petals are cream-vvliile. and the ultimate color of tile trumpet, which 
is pale lemon at lirsl anil then primrose, fiindly .settles down to make 
a self-colored flower. On the other hand. Mitylkn'k is quite proper 
in every way, from the perfectly formed snowy while perianth to 
the pale lemon saucer* 

Interestingly unique is Radio, with a pure white perianth and a 
flaring frilled yellow cup with white stripes running down from the 
edjre. Quite I lie opposite is the refined Silvi-:u Pink, whose white 
trumoet is flushed a delicate shell-pink, while Ti'ms is another 
spectacular variety with wavy while peluls and an ivory erown 
flushed pale coppery gold ul its flanged and serrated brim. Also 
pleasing are the broad white petals and canary cup of White Lady. 
Another favorite is the chastely beautiful WHITE \JLK with a 
frilly white crown and a perianth of snowy whiteness. 
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TRIANDRUS AND TRIANDRUS HYBRID 
NARCISSUS 

Dmsioff 5 + Indwks all obtmul# contain in$ Narcissus trim&nn ffhxxi- 

Tke Triundrus Narcissus arc natives of the Spanish paninsula 
stnd arc rather dwarf plants with slender rush-like foliage and dainty, 
small trumpet flowers with reflated i^tals. They art- delightful sub¬ 
jects for the partly shaded rockery or Tor filling odd spots where the 
suu cannot reach them; they seem to thrive in a gritty soil. 

There are four of the species obtainable, differing enough in size 
and degree of whiteness for the fancier to want them nil, but the 
lovely little Angels Tears, or Narciasua triandnvt attm» (p. S7) is 
the best known, and its clusters of tiny creamy while flowers are 
simply irresistible. The slightly dwarier JV. trunulmy tuhlhiims has 
whiter flowers while those of JV, trinudrun roncolor and N. triandrus 
pulchtlhtx (p. 87) are lemon-white, the petals of the latter folding 
bark against the tube like a shooting-star. 

Several hybrids of this delightful family have won their way into 
tile hearts of Narcissus lovers, and to sec then) is to want them all. 
With a snow-white perianth and a white chalice cup which some¬ 
times takes on a tint of sofL apricot, Agnes Harvey shows 
its hybrid origin, white I he dainty Moonshine slicks to the 
soft creamy white of Angels Tears, ii* reflexing jjetals embracing a 
tiny (luted trumpet which refuses to flare. Mas. Alfred Peaiison 
has white petals and a cup of the palest primrose. 
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Pkakly Queen gets its name from 
tin- pearly sheen on its creamy petals 
and short lemon-yellow trumpet, while 
the regal Queen of Spain wears robe* 
of solid lemon-yellow. In two shades 
of yellow the new St. Patrick seems 
to be the deepest tailored of Ule family, 
and Shut Silk probably the most 
graceful of all, its dusters of three 
creamy white flowers lieing just about 
perfection. 

Known as the orchid-flowered Daffo¬ 
dil. Thalia has flowers which are prob¬ 
ably the purest white of the hybrids, 
and. blooming three or four to u stem, 
furnish cut-flowers of exquisite beauty for artistic arrangements. 
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CY< LAMIXEI S AND 
CYCLAMINEUS HYBItID 
NARCISSUS 


Division <L Indudes till turietficf ofauwWj/ 
CQTitixhtmff lYanrijurm thrift w ineu* liood 

This is one of the smallest divisions 
we have to deal with., having hut a 
single species and several hybrids com¬ 
mercially available at present. 

The flowers of the species are in 
drooping clusters of two or three on 
fibc-inch stems' the tiny* tube-like 
trumpet T as well ns the rgflexed petals, 
are a rich shade of yellow, February Gold and MahCh Sun¬ 
shine are two dainty* hybrids. 


February Gold 



^fn rjfretire dump of Ffbrw&y Gold 
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fkb:>rnx (Campernelti) 


JONQUILLA AND JONQUIL 
HYBRID NARCISSUS 

Division 7. I ml min all rant I in containing \atcixsus Jtmquilla blood . 

Because tiler are usually so catalogued, included here are the 
Campemcllc Jonquils (Narci&sus odorw) which, although found 
wild in southwcstem Enro|)e, are pussililv natural In'brids of 

A T . Joittfutilla. 

The true Jonquils are natives of that same section of southern 
Jjuropc, and are also found across the Mediterranean in Algiers. 

Jonquils have narrow, upstanding foliage and long-stemmed, 
deliciously fragrant flowers which are not only popular in gardens 
but are forced in large quantities by the florists for use as cut-flowers. 
Of the species, A'. Jonrpriita, Simplex, single, and jV, JotuptiUa 
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JIure-plerKK with double flawees, have been garden favorites for 
generations, furnishing with little <>r no care generous quantities 
of Jong-lasting cut-flowers* The trumpet-shap'd flowers are rich 
yellow in color and produced in close clusters* 

Somewhat similar are the Campernelles, A', attorns (fVmpfrmV/i) 
(p. Kfl), the true Campomelic with single flowers and the double 
-V. adorn* (Camptntelli) plains r Blooming in clusters of three or four 
on fifteen- to eighteendncli stems, they do furnish a lot of color, and 
the doubles with their masses of both long and short petals present 
a deliglitfully jumbled appearance* 

Also in this family are A\ mlurtts tugnlosus mid Sts variety fnax- 
imu.w both with rich yellow flowers in clusters on quite long stems. 

The Jonquil hybrids present interesting variations in dze and 
character of both plant and flower, in coloring, and in time of 
blooming. One of the oldest of these U Buttercup, with flowers 
of pure buttercup-yellow, distinctly different in color from the 
modem Cuiiysglite which usually has only one light golden 
flower to a stem. 

The largest in this class, ami as yet quite high priced, is tlic 
namesake of General PERSHING, With flowers of the purest Jonquil 
gold* A favorite of the* florists for forcing, as well as a popular gar¬ 
den variety, is the dependable Golden Sci:i i tke, with medium- 
sized flowers of deep Jonquil yellow* 

Others in this class are Lady Hillingdon, Nusu PoMmjtTfe 
Tullus Hostilius, and the charming Warns W edgwood. 
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POETAZ NARCISSUS 

Division 8. In this tftnijp are iht Pottaz NarrUptit hybrids of jY. Tii-rtta ami 
-V. pucfl'riw oniu/ux, arid the Tuz-ttiu thrmsrhrs, 

N.\Ht.'Eseua Tazetta (p. 95), the Polyanthus or Bundi-flowered 
Narcissus, tire natives of a zone extending from Ihe Cunury Islands 
lo Japan, and indude sudi well-known flowers as the Chinese 
Sacral Lily (p. Grand Sok-il d’Or (p. 94), and Paper-White 
Narcissus, which are grown in bowls of pebbles and water in living- 
rooms all over the world. 

A general description of the type would say that the flowers, 
usually four to eight to a stem, have light yellow crowns, much 
shorter than the perianth segments, are fragrant, and have three- 
Fourth-inch foliage fifteen indies long. Their offspring, the Pretax, 
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Cfoxrfidnttt 


Early f’rrfrrliun 


have a milder, more pleasing fragrance, 
rattier better growth habits* and are 
more reliably hardy* 

There are three of the Polyanthus 
type readily obtainable: Grand Soleil 
d'Oii is yellow* I lie <'i[ini->l Sacred 
Liia is white with yellow crown, and 
Paper-Whites are pure white. They 
bloom early and are therefore popular 
for blooming indoors* both in the house 
and in commercial establishments. Too 
bad the subspecies CannliculatiiH is so 
uncommon, as il is a dainty little thing 
with erect bluish green foliage and 
heads of two to four fragrant flowers 
with while petals and globular golden 
cups an stems only >ix inches high; it 
just seems to belong in the rack-garden- 

Of the hybrid*. Admiration seems to 
be pretty well established, with its pale 
yel!ow p )H^n:inlh and scarlet-orange cup, 
and Aii pari a, which looks more like its 
Poet tens ancestors, has a pure white 
perianth with a yellow cup; they 
both have a place, as does Dlpj.ex p a 
darker flower whose cup is the deepest 
of yellows, 

Haunting three or four large flowers 
of unusual substance on each stem, the 
enticing Elvira fits in well with other 
early flowers, while her offspring, the 
dainty (hi ee r fulness* furnishes flow¬ 
ers for culling which last as long as p 
or longer than, any of the Narcissus 
fan uly; they are in clusters of three or 
four, the blooms being masses of cream- 
colored petals among w T hich short or¬ 
ange-yellow petals arc intermingled* 
Early Perfection is a popular forcing 
variety. 
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Ta^tihi r/rientaiii (f'hinrse Sacred IJly) 


1 he starry, fiat flowers of Frans Hals, with their tiny rich orange 
e<(p^ T are easy to look at and pleasant to smell, giving one the ah me 
feeling of friendliness ns the more spectacular Glorious which has 
while petals and an orange cup with a red edge, suggesting shade 
to retain Els brilliancy. The giant Golden Perfection relics on a 
liny cup of pure gold and a wide perianth of shimmering citron- 
yellow to win admiration; possibly I lit' fact that the gray-green ca lyx 
is flecked with gok] helps u little* With a name that calls for some¬ 
thing better than usual. Ideal is really a nice Narcissus, and the 
fact that its flower-stems curry n* many as seven blooms made it 
stvm like perfection in IDO?. Klondike really beans a sugges¬ 
tive mime; its flowers are rich golden yellow and so perfectly pro¬ 
portioned that one cun understand why it receives so much atten¬ 
tion. I he most beautiful flower iu the garden 11 seems appropriate 
when seen for the first lime. 
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Although a nice flower, L.u buns KosTEit (ji. 91) does not swm 
distinct enough to be very important, and this would do for 
Majkstic, which seems to 1>e ovenumied. On the other hand, 
M KIH’sa does have character, and why it was ever named for the 
lady with the snaky hair is u mystery* The flowers which appear in 
dusters of two or three have broad petals of pure white and a fluted 
crown of fieiy orange-scarlet. A Hpeetaeulur flower one set-s frequently 1 
at the shows, Grange Cue shines as u variety fur tin Lund foing, its 
yellow ami orange flowers looking especially well among grass. 

Red Guam* is one of the newer varieties, with brilliant flowers, 
the glowing orange-scarlet of the little cups being unique. Another 
novelty, rather high in price ns yet, is Lhe beautiful St\ Vo Nils 
with pure white petals and a flat crown of tile same brilliant mlur¬ 
ing as lied Guard. Each stem carries two of these tantalising 
little flowers* 



Grand Soirii tTQr 
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POETIC US NARCISSUS 

{The P«tVf Narcissus) 

Division 0- The true Poet'* Nmri**u* are natjxeM cf southern Europe where, 
frrnn France to (herce, they thrive ijj moUl situation* in a tittle xhadt. They mag be 
recognized by their *innr*white prtah, yellow or lemon fiat ey*' *.t crutnt, ami the fad 
that the hlutuw I are ustmify xoltiary* 

Naroi&fU# podiem reenrjmx, the old Pheasanfs Eye, is si ill largely 
used for naturalizing, and a quantity of those brilliant reel eyes 
against their pure white petals does make a lively spring picture* 

The largest of the family is a favorite for exhibition* 

where its brilliant eye has a chance to sparkle under art!tieJa 1 light, 
while (’emus seems too much like old Reeurvus itself to need both 
of them; but there is distinction in the broad, overlapping petals of 
Kuvvina and the red of the flat cup is not .so burning. A rest from the 
brilliancy of some of the red-edged cups is necessary once in a while 
to keep our eyes from tiring ! 

Other very pieaging varieties of Poe liens are Glory of 
Li&se, whose yellow cup is rimmed with orange; Homer, a later 
bloomer with a yellow and red crown; the similar Horace, which 
is not so tall; Juliet, of conventional red-edged cup; Ojlxatls 
and its variety Maximus. Ixilh favorites for naturalizing; Rupert 
B ttoOKE t u flower of fine proportion, while Snow Kj\o (p. 9ft) k 
noted for a glistening white perianth and a cup with an extra-wide 
edge of red. Thelma's edge is crimson instead of scarlet. 

There are two comparatively receirt varieties distinct enough to 
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mention here: the very distinct Kentucky has a coffee-shaded 
perianth and an onmge-mi cup, white the very striking Minuet 
shows a small, yellow cup with a frilled edge of scarlet nestling 
against broad, overlapping petals. 
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DOUBLE NARCISSUS 

DlVhloS' Hi- Here tire intituled fJinVlln with 
multiplied petal*. 

At least a score of Double Narcissus 
arc in commerce, most of which are 
used by the florists for forcing; few 
arc seen in gardens. 

The blooms of Van Sion and other 
tilt! Varieties had a rather unkempt ap¬ 
pearance. and their yellow shades were 
r|iiile liable to lie rather greenish under 
all lint the most favorable circum¬ 
stances; however, there arc some lovely 
things among tin 1 newer varieties which 
arc not only very desirable for cutting, 
but make a pleasing display in the 
garden. Probably no one but a collector 
would want all of them, but a few va¬ 
rieties would bring pleasure to the 
owner of even a small garden. 

The chaste flowers of Annus Pmjnus 
Oporatus, the double form of NareU- 
*»* poetiru.i, are of the purest white, mid 
being sweetly scented arc jxipular for 
cutting, finite different are the enrna- 
lion-formed, white ami can a ry-ye I low 
blooms of Amir, nt. while Daphne is 
another pure white variety with very 
large, fragrant flowers. 

The golden blooms of Di.nr.ooN con¬ 
sist of short petals of canary-yellow and 
long ones of primrose, somewhat softer 
than the bright yellow and orange com¬ 
bination of Indian Chief. White mid 
primrose are a pleasing combination, 
and these an? nicely arranged in the 
strong- stemmed Irene Copeland and 
look well alongside the rich sulphur- 
yellow and burut-orange flowers of 
Livia. 
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Iti-ally (i semi-double. Mart Copeland could lx- termed vari- 
coloretl, as there are lemon, gold, and orange petals mingled with the 
longer ones of creamy white. Another with a threc-cdored effect is 
Moulin Rouge, in colors of primrose, cream, and yellow-orange, 
uhile Royal Sovereign has shapely flowers of creamy while and 
primrose-yellow. 

Snow Sprite, a double Leedsi, pure white anti lemon; Texas, 
pale yellow and brilliant orange; The Pkahl. creamy white and 
sulphur-yellow, are popular varieties, while the send-double 'I' wink 
ip, 100), has informal flowers of soft primrose and clear orange* 
There are several of the Phoenix family: Apricot Ph(KNTX, 
^hcentx, Orange Phoonix, Primrose Pikxntx fp. pfl), 
dLtLPiiun Fb<enix, all similar in form but different in color, its 
indicated by the names. 


Nara'jutot' Tulip*, amt tt par inf ft* pleatintjly mubined 
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VARIOUS XAIICISSUS 

Division ] L. Brrt belong all of the gpcrit j 
wft ta&nt oiir of under pretedmg hooding** 
indtiding several mmaiura euftahk only for 
ihr rock-garden or ctperiaUy ^elected ami pro~ 
(mini spat*. 

Lovers of the ran* unci unusual get 
ii great deal of pleasure from these 
Narcissus, even if some of them tin 
require a little more attention than 
their larger and more familiar rela¬ 
tives, 

Prol *aitly as desirable as any of 
this group are the aptly named. Hoop 

Petticoats, Narcissus Birfbocodinm* 
dainty little bulging flowers which delight everyone with their 
simplicity and their frugal wants—just a bed of sandy, pgaty 
soil with plenty of water in spring when they an- getting ready 
to bloom. 

There are three of the*- obtainable: N. Bulbocodium citrirntjt, the 
Sulphur Hoop Petticoat, with flowers of pale citron rather than 
sulphur, as the nickname would indicate, growing six to eight inches 
tall, just a shade higher than ,V. Btdbocodum maMphyltux f.Y. 
( Insi i. | he \\ Idle Huiiji Petticoat, which comes from northern Africa, 
and breaks out soon after the snow goes, wit h Howers of snowy w hile 
(Real -Vareisstis fans often bloom it in pots in a cool room.) The 
Itiird member of the family. A, Hulhwfxlium fttn-spicims, (hi- Yellow' 
Hoop Petticoat, has one-inch cones of golden yellow, on four-inch 
stems which point the flowers heavenward. A study of the flower 
shows a green and yellow envelope extending half-way up the trum¬ 
pet and then breaking into sis slender points which stand out at 
right angles. Inside the trumpet n slender yellow pistil extends 
slightly beyond the flower, while the large yellow anthers turn at 
right angles just inside the mouth, half filling it. IL is unu of those 
flowers one wants to tear apart and study. 

France and the Iberian Peninsula arc the home of A\ yutieifdiu^ 
a miniature with rush-leaved foliage and four-inch stems hearing 
one or I wo 1 iny yellow flowers only nil inch across, ami having flaring 
cups of the same shade of yellow; the flower-stems are only three to 
four inches high, in keeping with the tiny fragrant flowers, 
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NATURALIZING NARCISSUS 

Under proper conditions the Daffodils can lie “antimiliaed," 
or made to grow a* if they were “wild.” 

Pp™ woodland where the trees are so widely spared that mm . 
light can reach the plants at least a few hours each day , and sunny 
slopes or grassy meadows where the grass need not fie cut until 
after the foliage of the Narcissus has ripened. are ideal locations 
for tins practice. 

As such plantings arc to be permanent, it is absolutely necessary 
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that tin* plants he allowed to mat are their foliage until rally. 

Bulb dealers sell mixtures of bulbs for tut I urn listing but the best 
effects are obtained by musses of one variety, and although nil types 
are used, probably the most pleasing pictures are obtained with the 
I’oeticus and Triutulms families. 

Sint't* the bulbs must depend fur a long time on the food in 
the soil where I hey are planted, ea refill preparation is desirable. 
Scatter the bulbs broadcast and “dibble” them in where they full. 



Nottittvi ttieeMtfuUst naturalised 
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LILIES 

I ILIES have a place in our garden understanding second only 
to roses. Yet those same gardens have but few of the Lilies 
possible in America. Until recently we have really failed to 
know much about this family of noble plants width are outstanding 
for their beauty, their grace, and their stately magnificence. Dr. 
Bailey in his Cyclopedia, has long deplored their neglect in this coun¬ 
try, and has urged sane attention to the Lilies that may readily come 
to provide a major attraction in our gardens, In his* words, “Most 
lilies are robust, long-lived ami of easy culture under a variety of 
soil and climatic conditions!* The beginner in lily culture should 
always select easily grown kinds, choosing them according to his 
own individual taste.” 

In the casual pictorial presentation of this book, an endeavor has 
been mode to show the varieties most easily obtainable and most 
likely to earn the intelligent interest, which will cause further knowl¬ 
edge and advance. It is not in point here to discuss the botanical 
divisions, and the writers have not entered into the many termino¬ 
logical disputes. 

Plants largely of the north temperate zone, Lilies deserve the 
reasonable attention to their native surroundings that will make 
success with them easier. It is true that many of the forms are from 
■Japan and ( hirui, but this is also true of many of our more familiar 
garden plants that do well in this country. 

Generally speaking, Lilies prefer rich loam, nearly always free 
from lime, and require rapid and perfect drainage. They do best, for 
the most part, in light shade, and are benefited by a*surrounding 
ground-cover to keep the sol! cool. 

Within any Lily bulb there is the basis of a flower-stem for one 
year s beauty, hut if by reason of disease or improper conditions, it 
cannot also develop a sound reproducing bulb for another year, 
it does not continue. It is now coming to be recognized that Hie 
Idly bulb should come to the garden with live and uninjured 
roots, like herbaceous plants, so that il may more readily replace 
the growth that produces the flower of the year. 

Those engaging in Lily culture will find valuable information in 
such important current works as “Lilies: Their Culture and Manage¬ 
ment,'' by Woodcock and (Visit ts. Mrs, Fox’s "Garden Cin derail as” 
and Win, N, Craig’s “Lilies and Their Culture in North America/* 
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LTLIOf AUHATUM 

‘"Flie Golden Lily of Japan’* is the apt common name of an 
exquisitely lovely Lily that is tantal izm gly uncertain. It comes 
from Japan, and in its many forma and color variations has long 
been a garden favorite despite tLs uncertainty. In congenial sur¬ 
roundings it blooms abundantly on four- to live-foot stems In August 
and early September, and the large, open blossoms fill the air with 
a penetrating fragrance that is suggestive of the Orient, 

The largest bulbs are not always the best. Select sound bulbs 
of medium size with roots attached, and set them nine to twelve 
inches deep in easily drained soil where they will have some shade 
around the lower stems. Several years ago some newly planted 
bulbs at Hreeze Hill remained dormant for a year before blooming. 
Oftentimes they exhaust themselves in I lowering. If one finds evi¬ 
dences of Lily mosaic in the bulbs, they should be destroyed at 
once. The Platyphyllum form of L. aiiratum has larger flowers, 
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produced on a more robust plant, not always quite so tall, and 
having handsome brow! foliage. The spots tend to concentrate 
nearer the center of the flower, emphasizing Mh. spot less purity of 
the tips of the enormous petals. With sound bulbs and live roots, 
this Lily usually succeeds more often than the type. 


Liliatu atiralwn pltilyphyUHtn 
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LI LI I'M BATEMA NXLE 

If tliis book laid pretense to botanical accuracy, this fine and 
easy Lily would be classed among the L. dauricum varieties Com 
mercially, it has the title we use, and nm he thus obtained The 
If"":;™ 11 " t0 f ave ba? 1 given to the Lily by the English Lily expert 
Itr \\ ilson, when first it ramp from Japan to Mrs. Bateman "* 
well-known LilIop])3r M of Great Brihun. 

An open sonny location in the border suits it best. Its general 
color IS pale orange or apricot, sometimes tinged pink, aud it is 
entirely unspotte d. The plant grows to an average of three feet in 
height from n bulb resembling that of the familiar Tiger Lily, Plant 
tot! tiu tbs four to five Indies deep. 

Its bright blooms are at their best in late July and early August. 
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IHIUM BROWNI 

J his is a trumpet lily of outstanding beauty,” writes Mr. 
Mtnidcock in the great Kew Lily textbook. It is us welt a mystery 
Lily, its origin being uncertain, though it lias been known and 
esteemed in England for more than u century. On a three- to four- 
foot stem arc carried, almost horizontally, these great and fragrant 
flowery creamy white within, but a purplish rose, occasionally 
tinged with green, on the outside. A stem-rooting Lily, its bulbs 
must be planted eight to ten inches deep in fertile but sandy soil, 
perfectly drained. 

“It did extremely well with me in front of shrubbery* where the 
shrub roots were not near enough to harm it,” writes America’s 
veteran Lily specialist, Mr. W + N* Cmjg, of Massachusetts. He also 
tells of a ground-cover of Viola cornu hi that kept the soil surface cook 
Blooming as it does in late June and early July when the Regal 
Lilies are at their height, it bus undoubtedly been overshadowed by 
them. While Jt is not as easy to cultivate as L + regale, it has 
deUnite garden value, and should he better known, 
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liliiim callosxjm 

NoJ among the ordinary and easy Lilith, this species nevertheless 
commends itself by its similarity, in a way, to Lilium tenuifolium. 
It is taller and has larger flowers, and its color and general style 
refer more dosely to I he Golden Gleam form of L. temiifoUutn, 
ttiDLtgh deeper in color. 

As the picture shows, it is both graceful and distinctive. With a 
general tone of orange, the petals are sparsely sprinkled with spots 
and lines; the filaments are green and the very prominent anthers 
are red-brown or brownish orange. Each stem bears six to eight 
open bell-shaped flowers, somewhat recurved, and of more substance 
I ban L tenuifolium, near which if bloomed happily in t he Breeze 
Hill rock-garden. Plant the bulbs six inches deep. 
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LILimi CANADENSE 

A Lily “wild M or native in the eastern United States and Canada 
is this. Its graceful flowers vary from yellow toward red, and nil of 
I hem have inside an abundance of purplish brown spots. The plant 
itself grows from two to four feet in moist open meadows* which 
it seems to prefer, though it is also found in partly shaded 
locations* 

This pleasing native Lily comes into flower m late June and 
lasts about four weeks. The bulbs may be transplanted in late 
summer after the stems die down, and need to be set from eight to 
twelve inches in the ground- Plant them in the wild garden. 

Some gardeners attempt to collect these Lilies in their native 
haunts but are seldom successful in transplanting them to cub 
ti vat ion* As with most of our native plants, it is best to obtain 
the bulbs from a reliable nurseryman* 
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LILIUM CANDIDUM 


many “common” names of this pure white old Lily attest 
acceptance. !l is the Annunciation lily, the Bourixm Lily, 
umi Lily, the Madonna Lily, St, Joseph's Lily; but in America 
it is most generally known as the Madonna Lily. Very old it is, anti 
its precise nativity is uncertain, though it is in all the ancient garden 
writings. That famous herbalist, John Gerard, in 1597 culled it 
”the white lillie,” and gave as its traditional origin that it sprung 
from the milk of the goddess Juno, spilled when she nursed the infant 
Hercules, 

It is a very lovely, very sweet, and very tantalizing Lily. The 
great Kevv lily book says “In England it is one of the hardiest and 
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A good chi mp of Lilium candid am 


most easily cultivated uf a [I lilies, but it is rather capricious. You 
will always see the best dumps of it in cottage gardens. . . _ No 
hard and fast rules, no definite recipes* can be given for success with 
I his lily/* These words are just as true for America, 

\eL we will keep on with Cum lid urn, for there is nothing else so 
white, so sweet, so pure. 

Differing from other Lilies, it is best planted in late midsummer. 
Sound bulbs should succeed if covered idiout two indies with good 
soil. Its evergreen leaves defy lhe winter. 
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LTLII'M CVROLTXfAXUM 

Of the Martagon section is this fine small American Lily, also 
called, tilt- “Southern Swaiup Lily," which seems a smaller edition 
uf the outstanding L. su|>crbiHn of the southern Alleghanies. It has 
much the same color variation in its orange and salmon hues, and 
u<hls fragrance to its attractions. While it has a swamp origin, like 
all other moisture-loving Lilies it will not persist if planted where it 
has “wet feet.” Those who go afield for swamp plants always find 
this and similar Lilies on a sufficient foundation. 

f-'uuiid completely hardy in New England, this Carolina Lily 
comfortably endures the Middle States winters. Even in the rela¬ 
tively dry shale of Breeze Hill it rears its three-foot stem, on which 
in late July or early August appear the flowers. A stem-rooter, it 
needs to be planted five inches deep, and will grow in full sun pro¬ 
vided il has a ground-cover. Low undergrowth helps to conserve 
the soil moisture as well as to provide a setting for most Lilies. 
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LILIUM CERNUUM 

From the troubled lands of Asia, Korea and Manchuria, a peace¬ 
ful and pleasant recent contribution is this delightful Lily, It suggests 
Liliuni temiifolium in form, and Its bulb is seemingly identical, but 
differs in bloom color, which is a lilac-pink. There are wine-purple 
spots and very prominent purplish brown anthers, hanging delicately 
poised, as may be seen in the picture. The plant is about a half-yard 
high, and carries in June and July from two to six—occasionally 
more—softly lined Ho were. 

At Breeze Hill this excellent little Lily did well in the rock-garden. 
Dr, Wilson says lie found it in alluvial soil in the valley of the upper 
Yalu River, “growing among gross and low shrubs, in exposed 
situations/ 1 “The bulb/’ Wilson writes, “is found from three to 
five inches down.” which indicates the depth at which to plant it. 
The authorities agree that it will best be grown from seed, like 
L. teiHiifolium, after a start is obtained through purchased bulbs, 
Dainty Lilies like L. cerium in deserve more attention. 
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ULItJM CHALCEDONICDM 

] lie Scarlet I sirks-Cap Lily” is an old contribution to our 
gardens from Greece, "It is found on the mountains of Thessaly, 
the Ionic isles ami in Greece proper, and was introduced into cultiva- 
t'ori from Constant inople in Queen Elizabeth’s time,” write the Kew 
Lily authorities. Dr. Bailey insists that ‘it should be more generally 
grown," because il is so distinct in form, so rich hi color, and so 
pleasing when, in July or early August, its brilliant blooms appear 
against a background of green. The old herbalist, Parkinson, called 
il I he Scarlet Mart agon. 

I he bulbs need to be planled about six inches deep. The thrve- 
to four-font stems have silvery green, long-pain led leaves which 
cling to the stem. There is a desirable Maculatum variety of stronger 
growth, the flowers of which are spotted black at the petal base, 
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LILIOI COLUMBMNUM 

The name at once refers this little Lily to the prolific West Const, 
great for its scenery, salmon, and rich flowers, Dr. Hailey relates 
it to L, Humboldt u though much am filler and less dependable* It 
is known also ns the Columbia Tiger Lily, or the Oregon Lily* As the 
picture shows, it is of the TurkVcap type. The flowers arc golden 
yellow to reddish orange, sometimes showing purplish dots, while 
the outstanding anthers are red, * \ good lily for well-drained soils 
in sections where it will winter,** writes the reliable l-ily man, 
W. N* Craig. In England it has done well in bracken* and this h 
characteristic of its native haunts* 

The bulbs are best planted four to six indies deep in sandy loam, 
exposed to sun or partial shade. The stem, under three feet, produces 
a dozen or more flowers from late June to early August. 
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LIU Dll CONCOLOR 

lo ( hinu, Hit: source of so mucL of our best garden material, nv 
owe this dainty Star Lily,’ which has been raised commercially 
t>y Japanese nurserymen. From the Keiv description we learn “it 
grows one to two feet high and bears a profusion of erect starry 
blooms of glossy brilliant scarlet, quite unspotted and slightly 
fragrant . . . in June—July. . . . A choice subject for the rock- 
garden in association with ferns of moderate growth. It should be 
plan led three to four indies deep.” Craig says it is ”a dependable 
variety to plant in the colder parts of the I nited Stales.” He adds 
that it may readily he grown from seed, and calls attention to the 
quite small bulbs, “found covered no more than two to four inches 
. . . growing in thin grass and among shrubs in full sunshine.” 
The bulbs have been known to exhaust themselves, because of 
overabundant flowering. 

Dr. Wilson was of the opinion that it was probably sent from 
C anton on some ship of the old Last India Company. It appears 
to have been a favorite in Chinese gardens. 

There is also an American or “Dropmore” variety, ”111010 vigorous 
and more Auriferous,'* produced by F. L Skinner, of Canada. 
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UXTUM CROC RUM 

The 4 ‘Orange Lily** of Europe* or ^Feuerfflie,” specifically in 
German\\ is also classed, even by our favorite Kew writers, as 
LQium uuranLiaemii. A cliff-loving Lily from Corsica* “finding root- 
home where none can hardly he," it so blooms that 4< Up and down 
the sheer and terrible walls twinkle at you from afar a thousand 
tittle sparks of flame that are the golden goblets of the lily held up to 
catch the daylight” But in the garden it “pays handsomely for 
richer fare/* Ln the north of Ireland it has long been the emblem of 
the Orangemen, 

This striking Lily is known for its vigor and easy culture* A 
stem-rooter and entirely hardy, it does well planted six inches deep 
in any good garden soil In late June or July comes its abundance 
of showy blooms on two-foot stems. 
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ULIUM DAURIOUM 

As discussed under the heading of Liliuin degans, this excellent 
ami popular garden Lily of Japanese origin is very similar to that 
species, and there are innumerable forms, hybrids, and mixtures 
between the garden groups that nmy be broadly covered by the two 
headings. The Dniiricmu Lilies (call them Dahuricum or Diuiritmin 
d you like, for [here is no ascertainable difference) are broadly the 
Candles lick Lilies, and their brilliant blooms do bum bright I v on 
upright stems one and one-half to two feet in height. 

IVter Col boson, a famous English gardener, often secured from 
bis American friend, John Hart ram. ninny IJoral treasures from the 
‘new land," In his garden at Pcckham, Colliiison had this then new 
Japanese Lily, ami there the botanist Calvsln saw it. Relieving it In 
have originated in America, be described and figured it scientifically 
as Lilium peiinsylvanicum, or the “Red Lily of Pennsylvania,” thus 
leading to nmeh botanical confusion which, however! did not hurt 
the excellent Japanese Lily! All written on page 12d about L, elegans 
applies also to Lite very hardy Dauricum or Candlestick Lilies. 
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LIL1UM ELEGANS 

Hr re an easy and very valuable garden Lily, apparently of 
Japanese origin, which has been so much mnsideredf pictured, culti¬ 
vated, hybridised, and written about Lhat its botanie:<l status U 
anyone'* guess, Its garden value is high, and we can well grow it 
under whatever name is convenient. If an attempt were here made 
to present all the names appertaining to it, pages would be required. 
The Lily-loving and highly botanical explorer. Dr. E . II. Wilson* 
presents eleven “new combinations" in terminology* and cites 
forty-two synonyms! As here mentioned without jireten.se of nr- 
curacy* it seems to include Lilium Thun berg ianum, probably 
L, dauiicum (separately mentioned on opposite page)* L. umbella- 
tum (page 154)* and others. 

Bui all unite as excellent early-flowering Lilies, red or orange, 
with varied colors and at least one clear yellow sort (Alice Wilson)* 
They average a half-yard high when in bloom, and show an abun¬ 
dance of rather short and somewhat indiscriminate foliage. The 
whole group form enduring and brilliant border plants, especially 
suited for the front of the border. They increase easily by division* 
In I lie border they tend to be almost invisible soon after the flowers 
have fallen; thus they easily "get out of the way," In Japan, some 
sorts are eaten, just as L. aura turn bulbs serve for food. 
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LTLTUM FORMOSANUM 

Introduced as Liliimi philippmense formosamun by Dr. Wilson, 
thus Lily has now been given specific rank under the simpler name. 
Uioufd. discovered nearly eighty years ago b northern Formosa, 
it was not until 1h] ft that seed first come to America. Tiie flowers 
shown here arc seedlings of Wilson's variety, which grows five to sis 
feet tail and gives interest to the autumn garden. 

A September-blooming Lily, it has strong but graceful stems 
which support clusters of three to five slender trumpets. Delight¬ 
fully fragrant, these stately flowers are greenish or yellowish white 
with a suggestion of brownish rose along tin- midribs. 

Few Lilies are more easily grown from seed. If started in early 
spring, bulbs of flowering size will have developed by the second 
year. Set the mature bulbs eight inches deep. 
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LILIOl GIGANTEUM HIMALAICUM 

“This majestic lily from the Himalayas is the noblest of them 
cills whether judged by t he height, \is foliage, or its immense IrtimpeU 
blooms. The massive stem springs lo a height of sis to twelve feet* 
The broad basal leaves of shirk shming green form a rosette. - - * 
The great fragrant trumpet-blooms, which apixsar id July-Augusl f 
thrust forward and downward; they are white, with reddish purple 
stripes.” So reads the description by Woodcock and Contis. Dr. 
Wilson, who knew the Lily lirstdiand in I he wild, says “under 
cultivation this lily often exceeds the dimensions given*** 

This giant of the family Is growing in America, and makes, even 
when not in flower, an impression of grandeur. Il is said to flourish 
if smaller bulbs are grown for a year before bloom is expected, in 
open shade ami in rich arid moist woods soil* The hearl-shaped 
leaves are curiously unlike those of any other Lily* 
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ULIUM hansoni 

Of the Martagon family, this distinct and desirable Lilv does 
well in American gardens despite its origin on Dagelet Island, off 
the coast of Korea. Its yellow-dotted, waxy petals have a jxjcuUflr 
exotic appeal as they spread from the three-foot stems in late June 
or early July. A rather musky fragrance is emitted from these 
showy blo^oriLs, 

This dependable old Lily is a garden stundbv in America It 
likes moderate shade, and is not at all "finicky” as to soil. At 
IJrm Hill il has been lifted and replanted lint once in fifteen years; 
il is surely a long-lived Lily, and when planted should be placed 
where il will not often be disturbed. The bulbs should lie set six to 
eight inches below the surface of the sail, and as with practically all 
Lilies, rapid ilniirt&ge must he provided* 

Several hybrids have been developed in recent vcnra by that 
brilliant English hybridist, Mrs. R. 0. Backiiou.se. 
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LILItTM HARHTSI 


The Bermuda or Easter Lily of the Hurisls* LiHnm HurrisL whieh 
i> grown in great quantifies at all seasons through modem cold- 
storage methods that hold the bulbs, is rcjJJy L. lotiglflorum eximiunu 
II eatnc originally from the Litikiu Archipelago, near Japan, and has 
never been found wild elsewhere. There are numerous trade forms, 
all developed for forcing under glass. Curiously enough* tile Ber¬ 
muda soil to which litis lily has adapted itself so admirably shows a 
definite alkaline reaction because of the presence of lime. 

The story of how this important Lily was almost lost in Bermuda 
through disease, and how I lie troubles were surmounted, is a com¬ 
mercial drama. (See page 1311 for the garden use of L. iongiflomm,) 
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LILIUM HENRY! 

A thoroughly distinct and most dependable garden Lily. it is 
some! imes miscalled the orange Speciosum, though it has no ktn- 

„ iJ ' VJt " ' J ' s JP mosum * The name commemorates Prof. Augustine 
Henry, who discovered it in the Chinese province of Hupeh in I8«s 
i ,°7t '^ ^de distrfcution, however, to large shipments of it col- 
K-tcd by Dr. Wilson in ISUO and sent to England. Tim same wise 
plant-scout sent it lo America in 190S. 

In Owiu Wilson found that this enduring Lily did its best b “a 
rock pocket tilled with decayed vegetable matter and soil washed 
m by the rams. At Breeze Hill it has long flourished in a border 
facing rhododendrons, where it grows to four feet or more, and the 
wiry Stems always need staking. The plants bear from two to six 
flowers, which hold color better in partial shade. The bulbs are 
mahogany colored, and need to be planted eight to ten inches deep. 
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LILIUM 

HUMBOLDT! 


“This Glory of the Sierra 
Nevada Range of Central Cat j- 
tomW* was named by its dis¬ 
coverer for the noted German 
traveler, Baron von Humboldts 
si out stem rises four to six 
feet and sends out, in July, u 

dozen or more nodding orange-red* three-inch blossoms. 

The bulbs must be planted six to nine inches deep, and may not 
bloom lhe first year. The \LigmGcum variety is an improvement. 
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G A U DEN BULBS IN CO L. O R 


LELnBX HUMBOLDTI, VAR. SHUKSAN 

Shtiksan, a rid) aprieot-colored flower with dark maroon spots, js 
one or I In- recent hybrids raised by the Ink- Dr. (iriftiths, of Wash- 
in^Lim. Par more dependable limn its parent. Lilium Humboldti, 
it makes a striking display in l he July garden. Strong four-foot stems 
carry ten or more brilliant flowers. Plant the bulbs six to nine indies 
deep and provide some shade around the roots. 
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LI LI UM JAPOXICUM 

This very lovely pink Lily is ulsu known as Lilium Krameri + In 
Japan h is l he Bamboo Lily or Susa-yuri. Dr. Wilson says iL “b ufi 
inhabitant of dense tihruhhcrics, margins of woods and forest glades 
in Central Hondo from about LOW to 3,500 feet altitude/* Then 
he lefts of finding lI in bloom In June of 1!II4. "Tt was raining 
heavily* and I was tired, hungry, and drenched to the skin * . , 
but I had to linger and drink in the beauty of this lily* * « . t mar¬ 
velled how such a tiny bulb could produce two, three and oven four 
large funnel-shaped blossoms. * . . W here this lily grows it never 
suffers for luck of water. . . _ It is stem-rooting/* 

Mot an easy Lily, I hi* u nique beauty is worth the care it requires. 
At freeze Hill it was ei pule wHd-mse pink, with a mauve rib down 
the center, heavy* deep orange mil hers and a strong Lily fragrance. 
The bulbs arc best planted six to seven inches deep in gritty loam* 
Some growers add charcoal and leaf-mold to the soil. There h also 
a white form* 
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fi A R D K N BULBS IN' COLOH 




LILIIIM LEU C A NTH l T M CHLORASTEK 

f J’his rather new (to cultivation) and very great Lily was formerly 
known ns UJmui centifolnim until the great “Chinese” Wilson, who 
h:u.l contact with it in several of his exploring trips, definitely named 
it. Referred to ns a Form of L Brown! For u time, ft has, since Dr, 
\\ iIson's death, bn connected with the explorations of Reginald 
l-’ijrrer. so that the entire existing stock traces to “two plants in two 
Chinese cottage gardens just outside Siku in South Kansu." It 
oFten grows nine feet tall and flowers in late July or August. 
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GARDEN BULBS IN COLOR 


miUM LONGIFLQRUM 

Whilst his is * 4 the well-known white Lily of florists,” it ean be 
effectively used in the garden, but without dependence cm Its con¬ 
tinuance. Yet such n display as the Breeze Hill picture here presents 
is well worth flie quite moderate cost of the bulbs that produced 
such beautiful, richly fragrant blooms* The protection over the 
winter must lie adequate, or cold-storage bulbs may be planted in 
the spring. Bulbs set eight inches deep will respond readily to garden 
treatment. (See page T27 lor the greenhouse form*) 










liljtm mabtagon 


Avery old European native is the Turban Lily or European 
lurk s-ejip. I he popular names describe its form, John Gerard 
lelil about it in lib 159? Herbal!,’’ and it was frequently mentioned 
in old garden literature. High altitudes m many parts of Europe 
JiuYe been its natural home. 


[ he waxy petals of the flowers are a dull purple color, pleasingly 
reflexwl, and marked with black spots. It is of widespread uclapta- 
bdity; ami grows easily when plarttedabout eight inches deep m grit I v 
^* ie ''hrte Mart agon is by far the best form. 
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LILIUM MONADELPHVM SZOYTTZIANUM 

is an important Lily which grows naturally in the partially 
shaded woodlands of the Caucasian Mountains, and it is almost 
buried in its mum*. I he species name Moiiitilclpliuiii, is one of 
botanical significance, while the second and difficult name com- 
meinorates Josef iszovits, a Hungarian plant collector, It represents 
a form said to be much better tlnm 1.ilium Monadelphum. 

Disregarding nomenclature, the Lily itself comes on a stem three 
to five fort tall, witli large, open blooms of bright canary-yellow, 
spotted with black and further accentuated by the bright brown 
pollen on the anthers. It blooms in June and should be planted five 
to seven inches deep in stitf garden loam. Provide partial shade or 
at least shade around the roots for this little-grown Lily, which 
should have more attention. Tall-growing Lilies like this variety 
may be grouped with perennials or shrubs of contrasting color and 
form to accentuate their beauty and to provide a setting. 
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LILIUM PAHDALIXUM 

Sometimes on I led the Western 
Tiger Lily, this highly esteemed 
California native also has the com¬ 
mon names of Leopard Lily and 
Panther Lily* It surely takes high 
rank among the nineteen native 
American Lilies. All our American 
writers on Lilies are enthusiastic 
about it. as witness Mrs. Helen M. 
Fox in “Garden L'inderdlss”; "In 
California from the Mexican border 
to the north of the state, from sea 
level to o.tHHJ feet. In the northern 
Coast ranges it is likely to grow 
along the banks of u small stream 
• ■ * • It grows in damp meadows In the high mountains* . * . It 
glories in sunshine and exposed places, , * , In Washington, D. C„ 
U 111 rives in both sun and partial shade. , , , It is being grown 
at the Harvard Botanical Garden, on Cape Cod. and In Peekskill, 
It is a handsome hardy lily.” 

Often compared to Lilium super bum, which they closely resemble, 
the scentless blooms of this gay Californian are orange-yellow, 
spotted maroon half the way, and blend into a rieb bronzy shade 
of orange-red at the tips. 

Stems four to seven feet tall sometimes carry the flowers in 
clusters. As with ninny of our native plants, there are noticeable 
variations in color, undoubtedly the result of natural hybridization. 

A bog Lily, it prefers moist but well-drained soil in full sun. 
Under agreeable conditions the bulbs multiply rapidly. Set them 
eight Inches deep. 

Widely and appropriately advertised as the "Sunset Lily," and 
in England known as Red Giant, this natural hybrid between two 
Californian natives, Lilium purdalinum and L. Ilumboldti, is surely 
a magnificent plant, producing strong stems which at Breeze Hill 
were four to five feet high, carrying one to four great Turk’s-cap 
flowers of distinction and beauty. In the West the Sunset Lily 
grows much taller, but everywhere the reports indicate its high 
general garden adaptability, its hardiness, and its brilliant color. 

I isa I 



Lilium parMinum 




GARDEN I) U L B S I N COLOR 



Like cither Li lie* <jf this type, the bulb* must be covered fully 
right inches with rich, moist soil and have ample drainage* Indeed, nil 
Lilies require perfect drainage; they will not flourish with ‘‘wet feet/’ 
and even Swamp Lilies are found to hnve a foundation above water* 
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LILTUil PHIL ADEL PHI CUM 

John Bart mm l ho founder of America’s lirsl botanic garden. 
n n , ^“J.butbs of II native American Lily to liis English friend* 
o Vi ( olhnson, about 1733. This capricious lily came to be known 
a> Lihum phi I udclp] ncum. It native in many parts of the I'nitcd 
States mi. I n known us the A\dd Red Lily or Worn! Lilv. Often 
found in partially shaded woodlands in lute June and curly July, 

i s orang^red blooms, borne singly or in dusters, stand out like 
tl liming tapers* 

As with many of our extraordinary native plants, it is difficult 
to establish to gardens because of the deeply rooted bulbs. If we 
cannot Imye it in cultivation, wc can enjoy it in the wild. However, 
there are those enthusiasts of native flowers who will attempt to 
grow it. and some have succeeded. In recent years plant-lovers have 
achieved amusing results by giving sympathetic attention to the 
imturnl requirements of many of our wildings, 
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G A ti D E N BULBS IN COLOR 



LTLTTM REGALE 

Fur the remarkable garden value of thin. Dr, Wilson’s finesl gifL 
to I lie lvorld as the result of his three trips to western China, 
reference is made l<> the frontispirev of the Lily section, page 100. 

The Regal Lily is truly what its name implies in beauty ami in 
adaptability. It is of the trumpet group, and the fragrant blooms 
carry lovely shades of purple outside and yellow inside. Its wiry 
stems support it adequately. At llreeze Hill we have bloomed it in 
seventeen months from seed, and it ought to be as generally used as 
geraniums or gladiolus. In buying bulbs, the purchaser should refuse 
those from which the roots have been removed; Ihosc rooLs are 
needed to produce vigorous plants. L. regale will grow in full sun, 
and should he sot ril least eight inches deep. 

Dramatic indeed is the fascinating story of the discovery of this 
Lily which ‘‘Chinese" Wilson found growing In small soil-pockets 
of the steep cliffs in t he province of Szechwan iri HJ(>3, 
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LILIUM ROEZLI 

l he very graceful Lilhini Roezli is sometimes considered to be ;i 
variety of the Western American L. pardalinum. It was discovered 
m the biskiyou Mountains, ranging from upper California into 
Ure^n by the successful collector, Benedict Roezl, who came from 

,r T'n ■ TT l 0tl,, r il 'H»>rtant Western Lilies, including L 
Humboldti and L, THashmgtomanum. Its distinguishing character 
IS t he dear orange color, and it also has a peculiar ddicacy „l form. 
1 hat veteran C nhfornia plantaman, ( arl Purdv, has made it well 

f nown; “f 1 fo,,n ; 1 ]l in bogs and also m alluvial soil rich in 

Jminus. 11 ant it four to six inches deep. Its stem reaches four 

K V iim L at | K T ,V ;irat ' 11S 11 h:is done weU ™ « border among 
shrubs Its lovely blooms appear in June and July, and there are 

six to twelve of them on each stem. There is also a deep blood-red 
variety known as Rubinm. 
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LILIUM RUBELLUM 

From Japan conies this dainty little Lily* seeming like a dwarf 
edition of LiLium japonicum. Very early, its fragrant blooms appear 
hi lute May or early June. They are particularly charming because 
of their shades of pink, r unning from a mere blush to rose-pink, 
and often having maroon dots at I he base of the petals. Essent hilly 
Alpine in character* it has nevertheless endured seacoast conditions 
at Kew, ])r. Wilson found it with other Lilies and dwarf shrubs 
among grass. The English writer Goldring calls attention to differ¬ 
ences between it and L. jajmuicnm. for which it hat! been mistaken, 
as the Rubidium Lily ‘'has shorter stem*, broader leaves, anti less 
open flowers,” Seldom more than eighteen inches tall* it will fit 
well into a shady corner of the rock-garden. 

Seemingly, this is one of the Lilies that suffer From rough hand¬ 
ling, and those who adventure with this real gem .should insist on 
bulbs with live roots, protected as any herbaceous plant should be 
when transplanted, fti our climate L. rubidium requires sandy 
or gravelly soil* with thorough drainage* It nmb planting four 
to sbe inches deep. Obviously this pink beauty is worth engaging 
the efforts of those who are willing to really try to grow it. 
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LIMUM SAfiGENTLE 

lr!ltv 'ttJgmfieaiit Lily is hardy as far north as Boston 
nr. UiLon. who discovered it in Western Chinn and named ij in 
honor of tin- wife of his gnat chief, Prof. Charles Sprague Sargent 
of the Arnu d Arboretum, says that the bulb is indistinguishable 

sxr 1 * . ..>■*.. >».«■> 

As the picture shows, the Sargent Lily is a deep trumpet when 
I opens m June to July on four- to five-foot stems. The impressive, 
richly fragrant blooms are pure white, with a golden yellow th mat, the 
outside being rather generally suffused with purplish brown shades. 

Attention is called to the fact that this fine Lily is not as ruggedly 
hardy «s L. regale, and that it needs to be protected iigiiinsl the 
man botrjHbs fungus that attacks Lilies, by spraying at various 

V M ll f mixtuT !- h <2™ readily be grown from seeds. 

' h r" fl r e T ** * L ™ nd y* ar ' 1)111 better from bulbils which 
form plentifully in the axils of the leaves. 
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G A RD £ K UULRS I N COLO H 



From Dr. Wilson’s “Lilies i>f Eastern Asia” we take I he rather 
reserved statement that "this is one of the earliest known and most 
satisfactory of Japanese him” Dr. Bailey tells us that this Showy 
Lily, erroneously called Lilimn laud folium, is "one of the most beauti- 
ful and satisfactorj’ of all lilies, robust, permanent, easily grown 
and highly recommended.” The Kew writers. Woodcock and Courts, 
-siy: "For the challenging and almost aggressive beauty both of this 
illy ami of L. auralum, it is difficult to choose between them Thev 
are certainly the two queens of the lily world/’ 
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GARDEN BULBS IX COLOR 



LJLIUM SFECIOSUM MELPQMEXE 

Named for one of the nine muses of cliu&icaJ mythology, tins 
richly beautiful Lily* carrying deep carmine flowers which many 
prefer to the Rubrum form, is here presented* One account of ils 
origin relates to the enterprise of an American nurseryman, 0, M. 
tlovey, who in 1844 obtained many Speeiosum varieties on a visit 
to England, and hybridized them with each other and with many 
other Lilies, Of the results, this Melpomene sort seemed best lo 
him, and he propagated it* lint m llie course of time il died 
out, whereupon the Japanese growers made another and similar 
selection. Il is this strain, we are told, that now continues Hovey's 
variety and carries its distinction in color. 

Regardless of its origin* Melpomene is a most desirable form of 
one of our finest garden Lilies. Some gardeners grow it in pota to¬ 
gether with L. auratum for summer flower shows. 
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GARDEN BULBS IN COLOR 



It is coming to he believed that failures with Japanese Lilies 
arc largely due to unsatisfactory bulbs. Purchasers should obtain 
sound bulbs, free of disease, and preferably with live it Kits, to 
support the production of a continuing bulb. Plant them at least 
ten inches deep in a sunny location. They prefer slightly acid soil 
that drains freely, such as, indeed, is the requisite of most Lilies. 
For striking effects, plant them in groups of three to five or more 
together, with masses of white phlox. 

There are many forms of the Speciosum Lilies. On page 143 
may be noted the placing and the effect of the normal tyjjo variety. 
The sheer beauty of tin* pure white form. Album, is heightened 
when it. is planted near evergreens. Several forms «»f Lilians specio- 
sum rubriim are in the trade, and all are worthwhile, 
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G ARDEN BULBS I X C Q LOR 


Lit JUM SULPHVREl."M 


“Essentially an (iristoenil and one of the noblest of nil lilies/" 
writes t)r. Wilson in diseasing its botunhii] status, tile trails it 
Lilumi myriuphyihim, var. superhtim, while Dr, Hailey prefers the 
mime above-) While It is found li> be only half hardy In England, 
Miss Preston reports that the bulbs carriiai over at Ottawa and 
flowered at Hamilton, Ontario. It is so stately and beautiful that 
it is well worth being grown in jxjIs* to be wintered indoors. More 
than thirty years ago F. II, Ilorsford. a Vermont nurseryman, fea¬ 
tured this Lily, In the cold climate of northern New England, he 
wits successful in growing H by providing a heavy mulch to exclude 
severe frost, lie found winter slorage possible and satisfactory* 

The plant sometimes grows ten feet 
high, with six to ten flowers. It can be 
propagated from the bulbils which form 
in the axils of the leaves, t he astonish¬ 




ing flower, fiimiel-shaped, fragrant, and 
very large, is sulphur-fellow inside, 
! inged outside wit h claret along its seven- 
to twelve-inch lengt h. The ^em-rooling 
bulb needs to be planted tell to 
twelve inches deep inside or 
outside. 


LUium Jralyfiuffljtm 
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GARDEN BULGE IN COLOR 



LILIUM SUPERBUM 

Well Darned is this grand native Lily, also called the American 
TiirkVcap and the Swamp Lily. Dr, Hailey calls it “the most 
magnificent and showy of native North American species.” The 
English Kew writers say that it was the third American Lily to be 
introduced into Europe, and tell an interesting story of the sen¬ 
sation it created there. It lakes kindly to cultivation if given moist, 
lime-free soil, and is surely a superb garden adornment* worth giving 
what it needs for success. 

The bulbs of this true Superbum are in rhizomes of at least two, 
and look like the old-fashioned dumb-bells used for exercising. 
They Work through the soft ground in which they are found six to 
nine inches deep. Planted in the edge of a shrubbery t the noble 
flower-heads stand out vividly against a green background. Indeed 
this outstanding American native has a highly decorative landscape 
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Lilian Miijkrrhiirn grouting IttTiifiuuilif 


(jimlitv which should not be overlooked. Growing naturally amid 
jnmhmt plant-life of the American waterside, this Lily fiirnr- 
compuiiy with ground-cover plants. In |iLinting, much care 
eSauty to si void injuring tin* curious ‘"double” bull is. 
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ULIUM TENDIPDLIUM 

Fully natural size are the flowers shown above to introduce a 
favorite Lily from China which is widely "Town and greatly admired. 
Dr. Wilson found U distributed, "from flic .VJtiu mountains through 
Eastern Siberia ... to the Japan sea/' but no! in Japan. 

A slender stem-rooting Lily, its small bulbs must be set three iir 
four indies down. Although it is not very persistent, it can In* easily 
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Cr A It t> E S BULBS IN COLOR 



Lilium tentiifolinm „ GoMai (Htftm 


renewed from the plentifully produced seeds* It h ideal for the 
rock-garden where it blooms in June on wiry stems often two feel 
or more in height. The form and style of this dainty Lily are best 
seen in the yellow hybrid form known as Golden Gleam, 
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GARDEN BULBS IN COLOR 



ULIUM TESTACEUM 

An aggravate ugly lovely thing is this ‘'Nankeen Lily,” as it is 
called for its unique color. The aggravation is at the scant supply, 
making tile bulbs high-priced; but we must have it! Supposed to 
lx- a garden hybrid of Lilia m candfduni, it is, like that essential 
Lily, a base-rooting form, and is planted under barely three inches 
of soil. It is also peculiar in being indifferent to lime, and seems to 
prefer an alkaline soil. 

The blooms appear in July, in clusters of From two to twelve. 
XuL only is the color unique, but the fragrance as well. The flowers 
have a peculiar elegance of form and .stem habit, and the plants, grow¬ 
ing to four or even five feet, are surely an ornament in the garden. 

(ilium testaceura just “happened” in a European garden, prob¬ 
ably in Holland, ul>out a hundred years ago. It has never been 
found in the wild, but has been reproduced by hybridizing L. can- 
didutt) with L. dutleedonieuui—a most fortunate cross. 
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LILIUM TIGRINLTM 

Known and grown everywhere in the temperate zone, and an 
^escape” from gardens in some regions where il had established 
itself, this, hi Hie words of Dr, Wilson in “The Lilies of Eastern 
Asia,” h ^probnhly the oldest cultivated lily. It has been grown 
for more limn a thousand years by the Chinese for its bulb, which 
they esteem as an esculent,” Its bold beauty has long made it a 
favorite American garden subject. 

Late summer—Angus U even to September*- is the blooming 
period. The still stems rise to four feet or more, and the character¬ 
istic blooms are abundantly produced- 

A stem-rooter, needing al least six inches of covering, the Tiger 
Lily enjoys rich soil; yet il is subject lo u mean botrytis fungus. 
Therefore, effort should be niude lo obtain sound bulbs of assured 
integrity, and it deserves clean soil that has not previously grown 
Lilies. The axillary bulbils germinate readily. 
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LILT I'M UMBELLATCm 

Tills useful group, including what. ure known as “Candlestick 
Lilies, was previously referred to in discussing Li! mm ilauricutii 
and L. elegans. Lilinm Thunbergianum is also included. The pleas¬ 
ing and very useful upright varieties thus named are decidedly 
showy, with a wide range of color in June and July. They lend 
themselves admirably for use in the foreground of perennial or 
shrub borders and even in beds, because they seldom grow more 
than two feet tall. Or. Wilson believes the multifarious varieties to 
be the result of long cultivation in the Orient, particularly Japan; for 
it should be noted that, like ot her Lilies-—even the queenly Anratum 
—the bulbs have been important articles of food. Stem-rooting, 
they need a covering of four to six inches, and will grow in full sun. 

With the innumerable varieties commercially available in all 
these up right-growing Lilies, the gardener has a wide choice of 
color, form, and habit. Then, too, the case with which the bulbs 
grow- makes them desirable for gardens that recei ve lit lie cure. 

The beginner with Lilies can, with the Daurieum, Elcguns, 
Thunbergianum, and UrnbeHutum types, all of the Candlestick 
habit of bloom, almost assuredly succeed. He may then adventure 
with the great white trumpets of Regale and the smaller blossoms 
of Tenuifolimu, 
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G A H II E N B TJ L B S I X C O L O R 



li l niM wash i ngtonianum 

From the rich Horn of the mountain regions of northern California 
and Oregon comes this rather difficult but very distinct and impres¬ 
sive July* tin 1 name of which seeing nut to be assiidatec) with the 
state, tuit rather with the compliment paid to the wife of George 
Washington by the early miners who found it and called it “The 
Lady Washington Lily.” 

The bulb looks like a sort of vegetable accident, for ii is oblique, 
with long* narrow scales. It belongs a foot down in the earth, in 
grave! or on a slope that will assure rapid drainage. The blooms are 
pure while* but with purple dots and suffusions, and are delicately 
fragrant. The foliage is abundant, in whorls, and is quite distinct. 

There are several varieties of this Washington or Shasta Lily* 
hut the Purpureum form is the one most usually in commerce* 
since it is easier to grow and more dependable. 

This is a species for the Lily adventurer, who is willing to work 
with it. Undoubtedly us our knowledge of ecology (which is nothing 
more than n study of the home environment of plants) increases, we 
shall be more successful in growing native Lilies. I In- sport of bring¬ 
ing to bloom u difficult subject is at least as wcl! worth while as 
making a low score in golf* and much more commendable than most 
hunting with a gun! 
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LELIUM WILLMOTTLE 

Commemorating a distinguished English gardener and author. 

Ellen WiNmott, this Chinese Lily is best described by Dr. 
Wilson, thus: “A singularly graceful ami attractive lily, it is very 
distinct from any other.' A small bulb sends nj> a slender stem, 
not always able to support the mass of three-inch flowers of dark 
but vivid orange-red, with recurving brown-spotted petals. It 
blooms with L. regale, and needs lo be planted eight inches deep. 
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OTHER BULBS 


AM I [JAR bulbs, corms, and tubers such as Amaryllis, Cro¬ 



cuses, Dahlias, Gladiolus. Hyacinths, Irises, and Sell las are 


included m this section. In addition, attention has been given 
to many of the more unusual and lesser-known items like Begonias, 
Brexlia-iis, Calochortu Ixias. Moiithretias, Nerines, Tigridias, and 
Zephyrantbes* i\s will as a number of others. Many of these plants 
are little known* either because the tradesmen have overlooked 
them or failed to call attention to their value in gardens, or because 
the amateur has failed to respond. 

It was hardly possible to give Dahlias and Gladiolus a thorough 
treatment in a book of this kind. However, the many available 
catalogues will provide the gardener with full informal ton regard¬ 
ing the latest novelties ami the old favorites. 

In this miscellaneous section, by no means unimportant, the 
various genera have been treated with sufficient detail to guide the 
interested amateur toward a better knowledge and understanding 
of many garden treasures that have been neglected. A wider use 
of the more unusual bulbs will add interest ami variety to many 
gardens* itod, it is Imped, stimulate further research. 

For convenience this section is arranged alphabetically, accord¬ 
ing to genus. There is added, on page xxiv. a modest bibliography 
which may prove helpful to those whose interest is awakened by 
the rather limited presentation included here. 


ACIDANTHEHA 


A cumbersome name* Acidanlhera bicolor (illustration oppo¬ 
site), designates one of the most delightful of the summer-flowering 
bulbs. This little-known Abyssinian member of the iris family 
blooms in August when the rock-garden is doth Grow it as one 
would gladiolus, and store the conns over winter in the same way. 

A mass of six or more of these tubular flowers, suspended on 
gracefully arching two-foot stems, is most distinctive. The choco¬ 
late-brown markings accentuate the creamy petals. With its sweet 
fragrance, suggesting a tuberose, and its orchid-1 ike form, one 
might conjecture that It was used fora lovers' garland inAbyssinia. 
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Agapant/iu* vinljrttatus 
(160 ) 


AGAPANTIIUS 


The Blue Lily of the Nile (Agapanthus umhcllatus) is reimtus- 
cenl of old Ijon-bordered gardens, where it usually flourished in a 
pot placed at a comer for accent, mid bloomed there contentedly. 
Some of the old plants have been treasured as heirlooms in New 
hngkmd gardens, Curiously enough, it. is not native to (he Nile 
country', but rather to South Africa, whence it came 
hundred years ago, Its name. Creek in origin, means love 
Great numbers of blue trumpet-shajwd flowers, on sir 
two to two uiul one-half feet lull, rise from a muss of 
foliage. Few summer-flowering tubers are mote decorative for 
porches, terraces, or format gardens. Grow i| in a pot or tub, and 
allow the roots ample space. It needs quantities of water, and re¬ 
sponds readily to liquid manure. Keep it over winter in a frostproof 
cellar, aud water it occasionally to prevent the leaves from falling. 
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AUiam irlk'tinm 


ALLIUM 

Too few garden enthusiast* mil-be !hc beauty and ihe decorative 
I qualities nf the Allium*, which include bolh onion* and garlic as 
food-plant*. I\s 11 ally one thinks of garlic and chives ns plants to be 
used with discretion in salad*, wherefore they find a place in the 
kitchen garden, Yet many species of the genus Allium are desirable 
flowering plants for the rock-garden and the perennial border. No 
one in America 1ms done more than Louise Beebe Wilder to make 
gardener* aware of their beauty* From Europe* North Africa, Asia, 
and America have come many delightful kinds which should not be 
confused with the troublesome wild garlic or the odoriferous onion. 

The varieties in the trade aiv very hardy and prefer a sunny 
location wilh light loam. They transplant easily and multiply 
rapidly. The Allegheny onion. Allium eemuunu with its nodding 
heads of orchid-pink flowers. Is one of our native kinds. 

The Lily Leek or Golden Garlic* A, Moly, from Spain, was 
cultivated in England three hundred years ago. The tulip-like 
foliage and globular tufts of yellow flowers were believed to be 
symbolic of prosperity if found in one's garden. 
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Allium odor inn 


I’liforltmutely, the Naples muon. A. neapolitanum, is not reliably 
hardy iti mid climates. It does no! have any objectionable odor and 
its white flowers arc very effective for cutting. 

A late duly bloomer lasting six weeks is A, odorum (illustrated 
above), with its dusters of white flowers some two feet tall. 

Chives, A. Sdueftoprnsum, is a highly decorative plant, especially 
for the rock-garden or for bordering the herb-garden. 

From Thibet, as its name suggests, A, tibetieum (illustrated on 
page ltd i is another desirable rock-garden variety which grows 
fifteen inches high, with pinkish lavender blooms in July. 

Onions an* not obji-dionablc in polite society when everybody 
uses them. Why not utilize their beauty in cmr gardens? Call them 
Allium and forget the kitchen odor of the "vegetable” species 1 
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. \ Utra i'icria 


ALSTIUEMEKIA 

Native in the region of the nutrient Inca civilization, the colorful 
Afstmaiieriii produce* clusters of floivcrs on two- to four-foot .stems. 
A member of the Amaryllis family, this South American genus of 
some fifty species is little known on our own roiitiueiiL Peruvian 
Lilies, a* they are known on the West Coast, generally prefer 
;i mixture of sandy loam incorporated with humus* and im abun¬ 
dance of water during the growing season* The great tuberous roots 
grow rapidly t and provision must be made for them when growing 
these plants in the greenhouse* Stare the bulbs over winter in a 
frostproof cellar. Several species are obtainable from seedsmen, 
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A m&njll m r I! ipficwb-it m ) hybrid* 

AMARYLLIS 


In I he poetry of pagan times, Amaryllis was referred to as a 
beautiful shepherdess. In the seventeenth century Louis XIII com- 
Iiosid a colorful gavotte which he eniil led “Amaryllis” These stalely 
rs, svv <iy ing in I he wind, remind one of dignified ladies curtsvfng, 
The brilliantly colored clusters of great trumpet-shaped flowers, 
frequently seen during late winter in home windows and in green¬ 
houses, arc ordinarily called Amaryllis, hut IjotnnicalJy are Jlip- 
IH'iUttruins. Of Greek origin, meaning horse and star, the term 
seems to have no recognized significance. They differ only teebni- 
cally from Amaryllis because of I heir hollow flower-stems. 
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AmItrifll/s [ J7ippcOxtrum }, Sirjprri Hj/briil 

For winter flowering, the bulbs are best. planted in mid-October, 
in (I six- or seven-Tiidi pot, with good potting soil, preferably includ¬ 
ing leaf-mold. About two-third* of the bulb must be left uncovered 
above the soil. Sometime* the bulbs are started in sphagnum moss 
and later transplanted to soil when growth has started, A window¬ 
sill iu a warm, light room will be satisfactory. As the plant de¬ 
velops it requires more water, but not to the point of saturation. 
(Dry top-soil usually indicates the need for water.) Use liejuid 
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manure occasionally. During the rest period after flowering, use little 
water; some growers turn the pot on its side to ripen the bulb. 

In recent years many amateurs have been successful in growing 
Amaryllis in window-gardens* The hybrids are* for the most part, 
unnamed. Hence there are always great surprises in store for those 
who buy a few bulbs with which to experiment. Then, too, con¬ 
siderable research has been carried on by the many interested 
members of the American Amaryllis Society* not only with Ilip- 
pcfistnims hut w ith many of the closely related plants of the great 
Amaryllis family. Among them arc Clivia, ( rimmi* Ncrin*\ 
SprekcHsi, and Zepbyrunthes (see index for reference to these). 
The Society's yearbook is evidence of w hat genuine horticultural 
enthusiasm eon accomplish. 
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cm long stems, 
\ They arede- 


Arntm/Ui* hcU&hnna 


Amaryllis may have been only a inythkul character, but the 
grace of the true Amaryllis, or Belladonna Lily* suggests that this 
exquisite blossom was named to immortalize some rustic sweetheart* 
Like so many of our beautiful dowering bulbs, A. belladonna 
came to us from the Cape of Good Hope* For summer bloom the 
dormant bulbs should be planted in June or July, using seven- 
eightdneh pots. Allow the crown of the bulb to protrude, and 
mixture of rich sandy soil. The individual flowers- lVi * 
oiie-half inches long, are produced in terminal 

varying in color from pure white to rose-re_.... 

lieicjtssly sweet-scented. Aft er flowering, the plants m ust 
dry off gradually. Since the foliage of many members of the genus is 
sparse, Amaryllis are usually arranged for display with foliage plants. 
The hardy Amaryllis, Lycoris squumigeru, is treated on page 2U2, 
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Anemone toronaria 


ANEMONE 


Windflowers, or Saint Brigid’s Anemones, as these gay flowers 
are called, brighten the florists' windows during the winter months. 
They are particularly striking when arranged in silver or pew¬ 
ter for table decorations. IT alike the Japanese Anemones of our 
September gardens. Anemone toronaria is not hardy in the East. 
However, in California and the British Isles this sjKidea thrives 
without protection, and in sheltered locutions it is sometimes car¬ 
ried over successfully, if mulched heavily. In a smalt greenhouse 
it is worth growing, together with ranunculus (see page 2?U|. 

Anemone apennina, from Italy, with its lovely atture-blue flowers, 
Is u hardy species of this family which should be better known. 
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Anl&trimni tit logo 


AXTHERICUM 

St. Bernard’s Lily is An t her i euin liliago, named for St. Bernard 
of Mentone., who founded a hospice for travelers tit Lhe Alps in the 
tenth century. It is native to the mountain meadows of the Alps. 
A plant of unusual delicacy, its slender plumes of white, lily-shaped 
flowers rise from tufts of grassy foliage. Although it often grows 
two feet tall. It is very desirable for the rock-gardqn since it gives 
the effect of height without mass. Three or more plants grouped in 
the foreground of the perennial border will provide a delightful 
drift of while bloom which is always attractive. The Anthcricum 
is rehiled to the lily family, and has tuberous routs. It is reliably 
hardy with a light mulch. 

From the very highest reaches of the Alps we have St. Bruno's 
Lily, named for the founder of the Carthusian monks. It is Para disea 
lilinstrimi, formerly known as Anthericum liliastnim. The flowers 
are larger than St. Bernard’s Lily and the plant is taller. Both art* 
easily propagated by root stolons, and should be in more gardens, 
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Begonia crtepa (an car!# hybrid) 


BEGONIA 

Not often thought of as tuberous, these useful and interesting 
pliiiit s were named in memory of M ieliel Begun, a French botanist 
at San Domingo. 1 he genus is invaluable from a decorative stand¬ 
point, though not often grown outdoors. It was not until lKlid that 
the horticultural world gave Begonias any serious attention. Taking 
a hint from N at lire, wise gardeners, who learned that these plants 
were collected in shady subtropical ravines and moist woods, have 
found them highly satisfactory for the shady garden, to which they 
are transplanted in early summer. 

Six inches of rich soil, composed of leaf-mold and old stable 
manure or bonemeal. will provide an ideal growing medium. The 
stems are id a succulent nature; hence the plants require an abun¬ 
dance of water. Begonias grown in pots or boxes profit by occasional 
applications of liquid immure through the summer. 
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The tubers are best started in a greenhouse in pots or in flats 
(March 15 to early April). If a greenhouse is not available, place 
the tubers in a flat of moist sand and cover to a depth of one-half 
inc h. Then cover the Hal with burlap and set it in a warm place 
until growth starts. When the shoot* have developed an inch or 
two of growth, transplant tiie tubers into pots and place them in a 
warm room or in a eohlfraitte. Avoid sadden temperature changes 
or too much direct sunlight. The young plants may beset out when 
all danger of frost is past. 

In late autumn, lift the tubers after their foliage has been nipped 
by frost. Do not remove the soil from the routs until they arc- 
thorough ly dry. Then store lhern over winter in dry peat moss 
or sand; they should carry over to do service the next*summer. 

Many varieties arc available. B. giguiitca has large, single flow¬ 
ers. A large narcissus-type trumpet characterizes B. narcissi flora. 
A form with deeply cut petals I hat are pleasingly waved and frilled 
is culled B. ori.spa. In this class lhe Duplex type—with four 
smaller petals arranged within the larger set—lias occurred- The 



iScy&nm erhtata 
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Single /icywin 


crested type known m Cris¬ 
tate is very 1 1 kti n etive. 
CumeNheflora is identical in 
fun it with the lovely ca^ 
mdliasof the South, I ml has 
a wider color-range. B* fim- 
hrtatn plena is the name of 
a double fringed form which 
reminds one of a carnation* 
Even a hollyhock type listed 
as B* Marinina* with small 
single flowers of mallow 
pink. is now available. Ous¬ 
ters of small flmvers disir- 

uclmzethe MuJtifloni type. 
Several named varieties of 
this excellent form are in 
the trade. 

Flowers with slightly ruf¬ 
fled petals daintily edged 
with a contrasting color are 



Begmiia Uoydi 
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lobe found in the* variel ica 
of Li. margiimta. Closely 
set mottled petals distill- 
gnidi the double flowers 
of the type l! + umrmonita 
which is 11 very showy 
and imbpie hybrid for 
garden use. 

Begonia Lloydi, com¬ 
monly spoken of as the 
11 angirig-bus ke l B egoniiu 
is popular for use In pots 
or window-boxes. IU loose 
drooping habit hardly 
recommends it for bed¬ 
ding. Prolific in if^ bloom 
over a long period* il 
desenes \ lie wide-spread 
popularity it has had as a 
summer pot-plant* 



Double Begonia 



An aitrwtize j&uUmg cf Tubcrm# Begonia*t 
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( lima und .Japan have contributed richly to our pnlpiis. Among 
die nineteenth-century introductions was Begonia Evamuarm, often 
spoken i>f as n Hardy Begonia because it cun withstand severe 
winters if planted in a sheltered location. Typical Begonia leaves, 
with a reddish undersurface, and loose racemes of soft pink flowers 
niuke n pleasing mass two Lu three feel lall. from late August through 
September in the shady garden. Moreover, B. Evattsiana makes 
mi effective ground-cover for small areas in the shade. Since it 
propagate easily by means of the small bulbils which form in the 
axils of the leaves, quantities of plants may lie obtained easily 
und quickly. Here is a plant that deserves more attention. 


IIARDY BEGONIA 
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Hilumraitih ? t-kiiimth 


BELAMCANDA 

More familiarly known as the Blackberry Lily or Leopard Lily, 
Helamearnla chinensis. a summer-blooming member of the iris 
family, is well worth growing. It came to us from China and Japan. 

With foliage much like iris and clusters of bright orange flowers 
on two-and-one-half-loot stems, the plant is very striking in the 
summer landscape. Plant the root-stalks in masses of sis or more in 
places where they will have an effective background. Fortunately* 
the Blackberry Lily Is relatively hardy, save in exposed areas. 

The first common name mentioned comes from the diameter of 
the seeds, which resemble blackberries The other name,, leopard 
Lily (sometimes listed as Pardanthus ehinensi-sj, brings to mind 
the curious .'ij>nts wlik.li m-renluutr llie 
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lhotlitxa lata 


BROPLEA 


Although native to tlie western part of our own country, Brodifeus 
are little known to eastern gardeners, The Indians of the West 
Coast call the bulbs "nigger toes, while the narrow, grass -like 
foliage is commonplace, I lie great clusters of lavender-blue flowers 
of such species as R rod hen laxa are really striking. 

f'arl Purdy emphasizes the fact that II, capital a, B. Incfen, and 
I). Jsixa are hardy in Boston, they require perfect drainage, and 
should be planted in full sun, two and one-half inches deep. It may 
be necessary to raise the beds to assure good drainage. Plant the 
conns before tile ground freezes, and mulch to a depth of three to 
four inches. Since summer rains are very injurious to the mots, 
they should be planted in course, gritty soil in full sun. 
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Btodimi [lendertorn 


B. hixa is also known 
as the Triplet Lily, and 
blooms in 31.ay in the East* 
Dense heads of violet-blue 
Rowers identify B.capital# 
foi the Ca IIfon i i : 1 1 lyaci nth, 
B, Hfi icier sojh has yellow 
Hewers, 1 landed purple. 

11,1 lie ten has proved to 
be satisfactorily hardy in 
New England where it 
flowers in mid-June. ll h 
time that we on the 
Atlantic Coast knew more 
about California wild- 
flowers* 


Perhaps tlie most spec- 
tjifiiJar spiles is R r coc- 
cineji t hel ler known as the 
Flor ;xi Firecracker; wfi ieh 
grows two feet tall, pro¬ 
ducing its briflknt bottle- 
gentian-like flowers of 
flaming crimson on two- 
foot stems. 

The Spring Slar Flower, 
Ti. uniflora (sometimes 
listed as Triteleia)* is ti line 
plant for & skeltered cor¬ 
ner of the rock-garden. Its 
flowers ruiniiirj one of 
flowering tobacco. 


Itrmfifra mpltala 
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Cai<id in in (f'niiitatia) e*ctilentum 


CALADIIJM 

Cidadkini c^til^nlUTiu or mart; correctly Colocasia csculentum, i-S 
;i plant of high economic value in the Pacific Islands* where it ia 
known m Turo, Eddu, and Dashcen; this big-scale tender bedding 
pbinl is familiarly culled Elephant's Ear* It is not surprising that 
the roots are edible, since they are immense rounded In hers of a 
starchy nature* Hardly a plant for a small garden, this tropical 
aroid is often used in public parks and show gardens. Plant the 
roots when all danger of frost is past, and allow at least twelve to 
sixteen square feet for each plant to develop. 

More refined and more colorful are the true Fancy-leaved 
Oidad turns, hi the South I hey are very popular summer bedding 
plants, and the bizarre and sometimes dainty coloring of l heir 
exotic-appearing leaves makes them attractive. They are decorative 
as pot-plants in and about the house. Partial shade and moisture 
arc their chief requirements outdoors. Slnrted indoors in Hals of 
sphagnum moss in a temperature of seventy-five degrees, they need 
to be potted m soon as sprouts develop* For the best results do 
not give them too much space for root-development* Frequent 
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!![>)}] [t ill ions of Ii1111[{| 
manure will benefit 
them materially. Com¬ 
bined wit It ferns and 
oilier summer bedding 
plants, they are very 
effect tvc. 

When t he foliage be¬ 
gins to drop in the fall, 
they should lie watered 
sparingly until the 
leaves have disap¬ 
peared- During their 
dormant stage, they 
must be stored in a 
warm, dry place where 
they will not dry out 
entirely. 

Many species and more than fifty varieties are grown. The 
Fancy-leaved Ci Indiums are prime examples of plants with in¬ 
significant flowers. Since bees are not attracted to them, few 
patural hybrids develop. However, many highly colored forms 
of Caludiums luive been 
produced by growers l>e- 
eause of the ease with 
which they arc pollinated 
by hand. Usually the 
seedling hybrids do nut 
show color variations 
until five or six leaves 
have developed. The 
coloring in ! he foliage is 
rich and varied, and the 
growth is compact and 
pleasing. 

Where tropical effects 
are desired, these extraor¬ 
dinary plants may be 
used to advantage in 
many places. 
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CALLA LILY 

ir. m 

Fhmcisco Zantcd^K'bii sin Italian botanist of tin* nineteenth 
century, is responsible for the repellent scientific name of the (Villa 
Lily. Zuuledesrhtu, which, fortunately, is seldom used. {The true 
botanical (Villa is a very different hardy marsh plant—an arum.) 
There are those who have always associated this flower with funerals, 
hut it is now much in vogue for weddings. 

All the Caflu varieties in the trade are native to South Africa. 
Zantedeschia icthiopiea is the familiar white form. The variety 
Z. Elliott inna, w ith its spotted leaves and large golden yellow flow ers, 
as ill usf rated here, is often grown outdoors as a summer-flowering 

bulb. Partial shade and rich, 
moist sot) aw its requirements. 
Store (he bulbs over winter as 
one would gladiolus. 


ZunteJnchia Ellmllimta 
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Caloehortua tvriftu* 

CALOCHORTUS 


The Mariposa, Tulip, so named by the early Spanish settlors of 
California* where it grows abundantly* took its name appropriately. 
Mariposa is Spanish for butterfly* Looking at the genus iis a 
whole, one learns that it is divided into three groups. The Globe 
Tulips or Fairy Lin terns get their names from the shape of the 
flowers. Masses of short hairs on the inferior parts of the Star 
Tulips caused them to be known also as CatVEans, Perhaps the 
most familiar group are ihe true Mariposa Tulips, so name d because 
the markings of the flowers are much like those of a butterfly's 
wings. These dainty western American natives are found along the 
Pacific Toast from Washington to .Mexico, More Mum forty speeies 
of this pleasing member of the lily family are known to botanists. 

In eastern America the Cntochortua needs a southern exposure 
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mnl deep, well-drained, gritty sol! to grow successfully. Curl Purdy, 
the West Const botanist, recommends raised beds to provide for 
perfect drainage. Plant the bulbs about twice their depth just 
before (lie ground freezes, and mulch them to a depth of several 
inc hes. A mulch of straw or leaves is really necessary to guard 
against the damage caused by alternate thawing and freezing. 
Since summer rains arc destructive to the bulbs, allow them to 
ripen after blooming; then dig them and dry them before storing 
for the summer in a dry place. 

Why these dainty plants have been burdened with almost unpro- 
nouneeable specific names is indeed h puzzle. However, since they 
were attached for scientific rather than humane reasons, they must 
In* reckoned with. The most satisfactory kinds for eastern gardens 
an? f'ulnehoHus 1ulcus eilrinus, 0. veim>tus oeulatus. C. Vesta, (’. 
iiitidm. and eury carpus. (?. Purdyi «illustrated below) is one of 
the Cat's-Ears type, with white flowers tinged pinkish lavender. 

Truly these flowers are bizarre creations of Nature, with a charm 
all their own. White, cream, pink, yellow’, lavender, rosy purple, 
and even red shades are to be found in this distinctive group of 
plants. To be sure, they are not easy to grow, but they do offer 
the genuine garden-lover a new experience as he enjoys llicir strange 
flowers in May and June. 



Caloehortu* Purdyi 
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( amttwia Leicktimi 


sin LeichtHni often 
grows four ficl tail, 
with star-shaped (tow¬ 
ers* one to one and 
on£-h:df inches across, 
on long stems in May* 
and ranging from lav¬ 
ender to aconite blue 
in color. Jt is folio wed 
two to three weeks 
later by t he white form, 

C + Quart)ash, often 
listed as C + esculent a, 
\s native to l lie Missis¬ 
sippi valley* and has 
spikes of royal blue 
flowers on two-foot 
stems. 

As with many of 
our bulbous plants,. 
Quamasli was formerly 
used as u food by die 
Indians, 


CAMASBIA 

Tim name Catnnssiu h merely a Latin- 
i#d form of the old Indian mime, 
Quamnsli, which is now a species name, 
Wei! known in the region from iSrilidi 
( v>l mi tibia to California, these bulboii* 
menders of the lily family are admirably 
adapted to eastern gardens, if core is 
iiswt For naturalizing along streams, 
in moist woods, or In the perennial 
border they are equally useful. 

Plant the bulbs in the late fall, four 
to five inches deep. It will not be m-cc-s- 
sary to disturb them for many years 
except, perhaps* to divide them, Cumns- 



Camaum ktuammh 
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CANNA 

Known familiarly as Indian Shot, because of it-s bank round 
seeds, the Ganna has been greatly developed as an important sum¬ 
mer-flowering plant in America* ns well ns in France. There arc 
a score or more of Ciumu species hi South America and the tropics* 
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King 1/ idae 




Mtj* Alfred Canard 



Wyoming 


a *id one or more in the southern states* The name is merely as 
oh! term for a reeel-like plant. For bedding in public parks and 
show places* Carinas are invaluable. The brilliant shades of red* 
pink* orange, and yellow are particularly striking when grouped 
ni geometrical farms* Then* too* the big-scale foliage in varying 
shades of green and bronze provides an exotic effect. Like must 
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tuberous rootstocks original ini’ in the tropics, they are not hardy* 
uini iiiu^t lie stored over winter as one would dahlias* f T untiu beds 
should be crowned to js height of four to six inches* und, for Iw^t 
results tlie soil needs to he rich, and sit least eighteen medics deep* 
Allow eighteen to twenty-four inches between plants* The roots 
are better started early* us Cun mis thrive Inst in the midsummer 
heat. Cove them quant it i< > uf water during dry jieriodh. 



.1/m* Prcrrr S, dtt /W 
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Chmnadoxa Luejtfm 


CIHONODOXA 

Few plants havelieen morv appropriately named than Ohiomxloxa, 
which i* Creek fur ( ilory-of-thc-Snow (see p, Ini ruth ired let 

Attwrirnti gardens less than u hundred years ago, these dainty rslur- 
shaped flowers nre native to the mountains of Crete* With the first 
warm days of spring they blossom fori h in nil their blur brilliance t 
Pink mill white forms of the sp^vies Lueiihv an- available also.) 
Like most sprmg-flimvring bulbs, they need to l>e planted in autumn* 
setting the bulbs thm k inches d«p. Group them in the rock-garden 
or near spring-flowering shrubs* ur plant them in great mussra fur 
carpet effects. Spring garden pictures uf rare and uiiiisual beauty 
Can be created when early bulbs nit* planted in large t1 rifts or masscH, 
In 4tjnaemal surrounding* they multiply from year ta year arid 
will U 1 benefited by a iopnlrcasiiig of manure in late fulL 
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Cliria min tain 


OLIVIA 

Because a specimen of this striking Amaiyllicl first bloomed in 
lhe conservatory of Lady Clive, Duchess of Northumberland, this 
genus was named < livia. '1 he species nuiue, Mininlu, had its origin 
in the LiitiiL, signifying reil oxides of lead. Since this charming 
favorite window-flower Jms come to us from South Africa, it is best 
handled us a pot-plant, for late winter decoration. More than sixty 
hybrids are known, varying in color from cream to orange. Fibrous 
loam, lightened with sand, charcoal, and leaf-mold, makes an ideal 
potting mixture. Always provide perfect drainage, but avoid loo 
much water—excess moisture causes a growth of foliage rather than 
dowers. The bulbs need tit rest h\ lute summer, but should not be 
alloi%ei] lo dry out completely. Apply fertiliser durmg the summer 
■noillbs when the pot is full of roots. Best results are obtained by 
keeping plants in relatively small pots. (Sec Amaryllis, p, 104 .) 
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COLCHICUM 


Like so many fairy chalices or slender-stemmed goblets, the 
Colchieums make the autumn garden gay with shades of viold and 
rosy purple and tints of mauve and white. Also known as Meadow 
Saffron, this fall-blooming conn is often incorrectly called Autumn 
Crocus (see p. 196)* though it differs in structure from the 
and belongs to I he lily family, whereas the crocus Is an 1 rid. 

The foliage, which eventually turn* yellow and disappears* is 
produced in the spring. Bulbs purchased in August wall produce 
flowers a few weeks after planting, Since III ey bloom without foliage* 
I hey are effective when set in carpets of thyme, veronica* or ami ns* 
Give them a sunny location and set them two inches deep. 
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Cainvtfaria ttMtjtdi# 


CON VALLA RIA 

I fit' Lily-of-lheA alley Juts a rich traditional heritage in gardens. 
Many Ilf f lu' existing illuminated manuscripts of the Middle Ages 
depict garden scenes, close scrutiny of which often discloses a line 
Sense of detail. Among the flowers that have been identified and 
located is the dainty I,Ely-of-the-Valley. 

The sweet fragrance and delicate form of this garden treasure 
charmed the l , ,lii!iitit i tliaii,H t and thal charm has cunlin tied. In our 
Countn \ alley I. Elies, as the florists call them, have never lost 
their popularity for use in wedding bouquets or in old-time garlands. 

As a ground-cover in shady places, and even under trees, the 
Lily-of- the- Valley does well. Enduring neglect, it yet thrives best in 
ticli soil, and ought to he divided when the roots become overcrowded. 
An occasional feeding with fertilizer will help considerably. 

Lflies-of-the-Valley are easily grown indoors in bowls*for winter 
decoration. For best results secure pips I hat have been held in cold 
storage. 1 hint, them lti louin, sand, or sphagnum moss and keep 
them in a dark place for about two wicks. As the pips sprout, 
give them more light. Tn the average home, they will flower four 
weeks from planting. The roots, known in the t rude as [tips, were 
formerly sold in apothecary shops for heart ailments. 
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Coopena Drummondi 


COOPERIA 


I Ian IIv sturdy enough in appearance to be Associated with the 
prairie hi mis of the Southwest, t lai^ de!ic&te p white-flowering bulbis 
known to the rangers as Rub Lily or Prairie Lily. This diminutive 
Anmryllid gets its generic name from Joseph Cooper* an English 
gardener. Hot sun is hardly pleasing to the small white blossoms 
which come fortli in the early evening, emitting a dainty fragrance. 
When the flowers pass, the seed-pods are curious and interesting* 
Seldom more than a foot high, the plants are sparse of foliage* and 
j placed in groups with other plants. In the rock-garden, 
delightful but must W taken up over winter. 
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Crim; m longifalittm 

CRINCM 

The Creek equivalent of Crimini is lily. Few plants are more 
striking than this stately Aiuaryllid, of which there sire more titan 
a hundred species, native to Asia, Africa, Australia, and South 
America. In southern gardens several kinds are grown in dooryards 
and are commonly spoken of its "Milk or Wine Lilies.” The only 
species native to our country is Crinum aniericanum, a chaste white 
star-like flower with delicate fragrance, which grows in marshy mid 
swnmpy places along the roadsides of Florida. 

If one attempts lo grow Criuums for summer flowering, he 
should plant them in pots sunk in the ground in partial shade. 
I liesu plants are gross hitlers and require quantities of water. 
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CVflntr rantHti ;'?[ the tntk-gatdm 


CROCUS 


Everybody knows and loves the cheery Crocuses whicl 
the winds and frosts of declining winter. Xo other early ffi 
more to herald the coming of spring. From the mountain 
of Europe and Asia these members of the iris family have i>een 
gathered to brighten our gardens, The name is llie Greek equivalent 
for the Saffron Crocus, and its history is tied up with the Sanskrit 
and Indian languages. 

Botanieally the root h a eorm like (lie gladiolus* rather than a 
true bulb. Deeply dug ligld soil in full sun and a well-drained 
location are the easy requirements for growing Crocuses. In the 
rock-garden, the perennial border, or the shrub planting they are 
equally happy. Sometimes they are planted in sod or associated 
with plants such as phlox, veronica, and arahis. A “fairy ring 1 ** of 
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Enr$mn1rr&s t an rterrllari tatge^flnwtring Croats 


Causes phinted around it tree will provide a spring delight for 
children year after year. 

Plant the conns four indies deep, and do not mow or cut I he 
foliage in (lie spring tin til it has ripened completely. It is unneces¬ 
sary t« dig ami store the hiilbs through summer, save when the 
clumps become overcrowded ami need dividing. 

Few people think of Crocuses as being fragrant, but E. A. Bowles, 
the great English authority on the genus, has written of the scent 
suggestive of spring as “consisting of a great deal of primrose with 
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h >1 ighl lunch of honey. J [jo fiolor-taiigc of the flowers varies 
from purest white through orange-yellow, yd low. lavender. blue, 
and purple. More than twenty-five species and varieties of spring 
flowering Crocuses art- offered by seedsmen. Lovers «f unusual 
plants should read K. A. Bowles’ "Handbook of Crocus and ColchU 
viiiu and then enjoy the fascinating descriptions winds John 
Parkinson wrote in his ddightful seventeenth-century garden book. 
1 here ait 1 agreeable surprises in store for the ambitious gardener 
who is willing to experiment with Crocuses. 



Crocuses grown in “drifts' 
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CfW-njr zona?tsx 


Autumn-flowering Crocuses are ail too little known In American 
gardens, and yet the Saffron Crocus, C. s&tivus, has been grown 
md cherished as a useful drug and dye for more than two thousand 
years. In ancient limes it was sold by the Phumidan merchants 
throughout the then-known world* 

Hie Saffron Crocus varies in color from white to lilac and has 
noticeable orange stigmas from which the drug is obtained. Its name 
should not be confused with False Saffron* Carthamus tmetoriua, 
which is used in cooking, nor with Colchicimi autunmale (p, 180), 
Perhaps somewhat better known are C* sjftfdosus and C. zonatus. 
Speciostis, from Eurasia, produces large lilac- or purple-tinged 
flowers with two-inch petals. Warm lilac flowers* marked with 
purple and further distinguished by an orange zone in the throat, 
are associated with (lie name Zmiutus* 

Because they flower after the foliage has disappeared. Autumn 
Crocuses are used to best advantage with Im* la and other foliage 
plants, either in the shrub border or the perennial garden. While 
they provide gay hits of color in the autumn rock-garden, the foliage, 
which is produced in spring, turns 11 somewhat disagreeable yellow 
and fades slowly. 
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Cyrttiirirn prritinvn 

Iior] 


CYCLAMEN 

'J'lit re is hardly a floret shop (hat does rio! have a display of 
Cyclamen blooming in puts during the Chris! mas season. The'dis¬ 
tinctive blossoms, which range in color from white to rose, are 
accent I int ttl by heart-shaped leaves with pleasing silvery markings, 
and these make masses of gay color in window-gardens. 

AH too often they are not happy as house-plants because of loo 
much heat. A temperature of sixty degrees is ideal for them. 













Ctfdamrn atropfrum 


Careful walering is also important to these plants. They need 
neither too jmieh nor too little* and the home gardener will soon 
leant how to make Lhctn turn forcible. Native in the regions from 
Greece to Syria, they enjoy a sunny locution. 

A coppice plant from Switzerland, the hardy Cyclamen, C, 
europicum, is one of our rarest garden treasures and was known in 
Si i ;ik espea re’s ti me a s “So wbrcai l.' ’ Rffiniild Farrer. English authority 
on alpine plants, suggests more appropriately “Food of the Gods.” 

Partial shade, sandy leaf-mold to which time luis been added, 
mid a, fair amount of moisture, are its requirements. It may be 
planted under trees; avoid exposed parts of the rock-garden and 
sel the tubers two inches deep. 

Blossoms suggesting butterflies appear above the heart-shaped 
leaves in autumn. Fairer has described this delightful alpine plant 
as “filling tin* long limestone screes of Baidu or the Tomhea with a 
crowd of <lancing ruby flumes." 

The Federal quarantine regulations have undoubtedly prevented 
most gardeners from getting lo know the hardy Cyclamen, Experi¬ 
menting with them will provide real adventure, but patience must 
be an enduring trait of the gardener concerned. 
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Jane Cotrl {! nfarmtil Peeantlite) 

DAHLIAS 

The introduction of many of our garden plants is closely t led up 
with human progress. In fact, we are greatly indebted to the ex¬ 
plorers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries fora large number 
of the flowers which now bloom in our dooryards, 1'iudoubtcdLy 
stimulated by fantastic tales. Philip II of Spain sent his physician 
to Mexico in 1570 to investigate its natural history. Nearly fifty 
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J laeket Queen {Denotative hybrid) 


years later this physician, Francisco Hernandez, published four 
1 looks about his expedition. Three types of Dahlias were illustrated 
in this treatise, classified by tlicir Aztec names—Aeocotli, Cocoso- 
chitl, and AcoooxochilL Cocotli, translated literally, refers to the 
hollow stems; with the prefix "a - ' it means water-pipe. 

It was not until the year HSU that Dahlias were grown on the 
continent. At that time seed was sent to the Royal Gardens at 
Madrid. The Marchioness of flute, wife of the English ambassador 
to Spain, obtained some of these seeds, and germinated them in an 
English greenhouse. They were known for u time by the name 
Georgina, after Professor Georg!, of St. Petersburg, but tin* director 
or the Madrid garden maned this new plant '‘Dahlia,” fora Swedish 
botanist, Andrew Dahl. 

Nearly a century' ago European gardeners became so excited 
about Dahlias that one grower proudly boasted of three thousand 
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Eii^nMh Potter \Fafmtil Dfntratii't") 


varieties. Although double forms were known to the Aztecs, it was 
not mil il 1811 that a double form Wits developed at Louvain. Cactus 
Dahlias were first shown In London In 1870. The Pompon dates 
back to 1808, and is of German origin. Single forms were not per¬ 
mitted at the shows in the early nineteenth century, and il was not 
until 1880 that they were given due recognition. The dwarf Tom 
Thumb type and other small forms are now very popular. 

In 1915 a group of Dahlia enthusiasts organized the American 
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Dahlia Society. Since that time many smaller groups have worked 
together In local organizations for the improvement of this spec¬ 
tacular flower. 

In attempting to comment on the various kinds of Dahlias, it 
might he well to list the principal types: 

Singh Dahlias are easily identified because of their single row of 
petals, accentuated by yellow centers. The Miyitm type produces 
single flowers on plants that seldom grow more than eighteen inches 
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Jerttg'n licaut}/ ( t'urmal tkertralire) 


tall. Very similar arc the so-called Collarettes, which arc single, 
but, as the name suggests, art' marked by a row of smaller petals 
which form a collar between the center aud the ray petals, AnttflUflie- 
jlm-cred Dahlias are distinguished by curious tubular florets in the 
center of the Bowers, which add a rather exotic touch. The semi- 
double forms are know'll as Duplex Dahlias aud tend to be con¬ 
fused with the true double varieties. 

The Peomj-fiowered Dahlias have several rows of petals and 
somewhat resemble ] Kooies, with a row of twisted and curled petals 
nround o|M*u centers. Among them arc flowers of singular elegance 
and beauty. 

Tkforatkc Dahlias have double flowers, symmetrical in outline, 
but in form they are more flat than rounded. I he older exceedingly 
formal and often quilled flowers are in this class. Informal Ih-mm- 
tirc# are irregular in outline, as might be inferred from the illogical 
class name. 
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What are known as Z?ra5& Dahlias are more globular 

than flat in form, with more or less quilled petals. The florets show 
u regular spiral arrangement* Closely related are the Hybrid Sk&ir 
or Cotosml type, with florets more loosely arranged* resembling the 
Decorative Dahlia* A true Pompon never measures more than two 
inches across* 

Cactus Dahlias have definitely fluted petals that look not unlike 
a duster of tiny glass tubes. The hybrid forms are less bizarre in 
outline but do suggest the curious fluted character of the type. 

Rapidly in cruising in popularity are the Miniature Dahlias* with 
flowers not exceeding four inches in diameter. (Pompons arc not 
included in this group.) 

Dahlia-growing has long been a hobby of many amateur gar- 
detiers. Their aims for the most part have been directed toward 
I lie development of sifte* form, and color* As a result, blooms of 
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tremendous sl^e have been developed, valued largely for exhibition 
purposes; dowers nearly twelve Indies across are seen in the shows. 
Many of the so-willed Decorative kinds are effective as cut-flowers 
for big-scale formal effects. 

More than two thousand varieties of Dahlias are available in 
the trade in America and Kuroi>c. Since new varieties are Intro¬ 
duced each season, it is not in point to comment on them or list 
them. Progressive plantsmem publish novelty lists from time to 
time. Perhaps the most popular large-flowered Dahlia in America 
is Jane Cowl (p. 199), sometimes grown to gigantic size. In the 
most recent catalogues Pompons, together with Miniatures and 
Dwarf Singles or Mignons, arc D ing featured. 

The starchy tubers of the Dahlia, resembling sweet potatoes, 
multiply rapidly. When new kinds are offered in the trade it is not 
always possible to obtain enough roots, and growers sell what are 
known as ‘'green plants,” These are cuttings, rooted from stock 
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Pompon fhhHm 


plants* Dahlias are also readily raised from seed; plants will bloom 
the first year front seed sown in March* 

Several kinds of single and semi-double bedding types are now 
available* They make effective masses in the summer garden* and 
require comparatively lit He care. 

In planting, se! I lie crowns of the tubers four to six indies below 
the surface. If Itie largest flowers are desired, allow only tun - or two 
shoots to develop* When the bucU form, it is essential to disbud 
to one on each stem to produce exhibition flowers. Since the stems 
are hollow and the plants often grow seven to eight feet tall, the 
plants should be staked. Avoid plnnt.'ii'iff Dahlias in too rich soil, 
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because they will then produce more foliage than flowers* In fact, 
they can be grown in soil including h large percentage of coal ashes, 
provided fertilizer k used* Full sun and a fair amount of moisture 
arc desirable* 

Tlic tubers should be dug after the foliage lias been destroyed 
by severe frost and allowed to dry thoroughly in the open before 
storing for the winter* All too often, inexperienced gardeners plant 
the entire dump of tubers instead of dividing them. A single tuber 
with a strong eye will produce a blooming plant I lie first year* Give 
the plants ample mom to develop fat least three feet ;> and grow them 
in rows to allow for convenient staking* The bedding varieties 
make effective masses. They are hardly suitable for shrub plant¬ 
ings or for the perennial border, 
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ERANTHIS 

The first word in I he memiscqiiential 
name Eranthis hyemoJis means flower 
of spring in Creek, and lhe species 
name means winter. A winter flower of 
spring it truly is, for if sometimes blos¬ 
soms in Jute December or early dunn- 
ary during a mild spelL Commonly 
called Winter Aconites, these bright 
buttercups from the high places in 
Europe remind us each year of tile 
masses of gold which summer will bring 
forth* Plant Eranthis in a partly shaded 
location, preferably in wtiut the gar¬ 
dener calls "drifts/* for the best effect. Combine them with snow¬ 
drops, sdllus, and duoiuxloxu to obtain a pleasing succession of 
early spring color. Gardeners often fail to grow Winter Aconite* 
successfully simply h™m*e they do not order I he tubers early 
e nougl i. A i ways j >1 a nt 11 mm ; is sc am as 11 j ey are m \\ vet 1 from 
the grower. 

EREMUHUS 

Tme aristocrats of the garden are the Eremuri or Foxtail Lilies. 
Coming, as they du, from the desert regions id Turkestan, these 
Desert Caudles are always objects of curiosity in American 
gardens. They arc collected far from habitations, and are trans¬ 
lated by caravan across the desert to seaport towns, from which 
they arc shipped to Holland, In the great Dutch nurseries they 
are grown and acclimatized before they are shipped to America, 
Consequently* il. is easy to understand why Eremuri are costly. 
Plant Quarantine 37 made it necessary In propagate the Ere- 
murus in this country, but it takes several years to produce a 
marketable mol. 

the plant has large, fleshy roots which extend from u crown sur-^ 
rounded by fiber, (Groat care must be taken not to injure these 
roots when planting*) Set them six niches deep, in rich, porous 
loam* They require a sunny location, both moist and very well 
drained. For best results plant them in late fall. A mulch of straw 
over winter! held in place by a peach-basket* w ill give ample pra- 
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teetlnu, Since great damage may be done to the {limits by early 
spring ram^ and frosts. Use baskets should be kept in readiness to 
use as a covering dun tig severe rains or cold spelts. 

The flower-spikes, often six lo eight feet tall, rise like great 
asparagus lips in earls May from a mass of yucca-like foliage, 1 hey 
produce Mowers for a period of I wo weeks or mure in lute May itnd 
early dime. 

The roots* multiply rapidly* and a clump of these Desert 
Candles makes an imposing mass in the shrub border or She 
perennial garden. Colors ranging from white through yellow to 
pink and salmon are found among the newer hybrids. 

Provided one has eon.dde ruble patience, Ercnniri can be grown 
fmm seed. They should be planted immediately idler ripening, fu 
five years flowering plants should he ready, Such experiments offer 
a real challenge lo amateur gardeners. 



Eremuru* 
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To know this family well, one must 
travel to the West Const where Ery- 
thromums Sourish in the mountain 
valleys of Oregon, Washington, and 
California. In eastern Ouited States 
the common Adders-Tongttc* E* ameri- 
cuiium* grows .so rainpimtly that it is 
iiiil appreciated- The genus name sig¬ 
nifies red flower, but they are more 
familuirlv known as V 
Adders-Tongues, or iumrum-^ 

They are a reliably hardy family, 
although the bulbs resent transplant¬ 
ing. Like miniature stars with the points drawn back* these unh|iie 
blossoms are further accentuated by strikingly mottled foliage. 
The flowers often measure three to live inches across. 

Plant Eryihromunis in a partially shaded location where the soil 
ell drained. They prefer louse, gritty-textured loam ami thrive 
when set close together, two to three inches deep, A most effective 
planting can: be developed by mil uni listing Iheiiu They must not be 
kept out of the soil any longer than i> necessary* since they tend to 
dryout. Do not expect too much in the way of flowers the first year. 
(Plants, like people, do not always adjust themselves too rapidly to 
new environments.) In California, Eiyihjpooiiims bloom from Febru¬ 
ary to mid-April; in I he East they flower i n April and early May, 
More than n duven .species and varieties, ranging from white to 
yellow, purple and pink, arc available from seedsmen. E. call* 
fornicuni has cream-colored flowers. The yellow variety, E. I lari- 
wegu is a satisfactory kind for cool greenhouses. Light purple 
flowers with deep maroon centers describes E. Ih-rnlcrsoiii, 

As the photograph on the following page suggests, E. gigunlcum 
is u striking white kind* The so-called Glacier Lilies, E. purvifiumm 
and E, grftndifLuruuu have brilliant yellow flowers. 

Carl Purdy, of TTdah, California, who has made us aware of the 
ttiuty of these unusual plants, clarifies one group of Erytlironiiims 
under the heading of E. revolutum. They prefer heavy soils that 
Larger flowers and taller stems are characteristic 
b , u , T winch includes pink, pale lavender, and white* 
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Eucharis prandiflora 


EUCHASIS 

In describing tin- tender Amazon Lily one would surely first 
mention its graceful flower-spikes. Unquestionably, the name 
Kiiehuris. which means very graceful in Greek, tits admirably 
this South American bulbous plant. The dusters of creamy while, 
narcissus-like flowers are more delicately poise. 1 on their long stems 
than are the amaryllis, to which they are related. Since its tropical 
habitat cannot even be approximated in our gardens, save in the 
far South, it must be grown indoors. It is often seen in conserva¬ 
tories, where it flowers easily. Sometimes it is grown as a pot-plant. 

Well -decomposed stable manure, mixed with course, fibrous soil, 
will produce vigorous plants. Although the plants require qua ill ities 
of water during the growing season, they must have good drainage, 
and the foliage must not be allowed to dry out during the dormant 
season. In some conservatories they are kepi in active growth, 
blooming freely throughout the year. 
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FREESIA 

Since the fragrant Freesias are not hardy outdoors m our climate, 
they are grown most satisfactorily in pots. Although I he white 
Ert-esias have been in cultivation nearly a hum 1ml years, it was 
not until 1898 that a British surveyor named Armstrong found a 
colored form at Henuansdorp, South Africa. In the last decade a 
number of hybrids have been introduced from Europe* 

A soil mixture of sandy loam and coarse sand,, containing a little 
bonemeal, is desirable, Plant the conns dose together and water 
them well. They may be placed in a sunny window immediately to 
encourage root- and lop-growth. Bamboo stakes and string will 
help to keep the foliage and stems from flopping- Apply liquid 
manure when the buds appear. After flowering, the conns should 
be thoroughly dried off Indore they lire stored* II. usually takes 
three aru I one-half to four months from planting to develop the 
flowers, which range in color from white to yellow * orange, and blue 
with some rose shades. 

Freesins are delightfully fragrant, and few flowers are more deco¬ 
rative for artistic arrangements than these clusters of trumpet- 
shaped blooms perched on wiry stems often two feet talk 
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FR1TILLARIA 

Peril ups the best known of till the 
F ri t i 1 larifts i s t he show}' (’ row n [mi- 
periul, a species introduced to English 
gardens from Persia in Elizabethan 
times. The variety Fritillaria nieleugris, 
also known a> the Guinea-lien Elower 
am] the Checkered Lily f may have sug¬ 
gested the generic name to the botan¬ 
ists, I because of its unusual checkered 
petals. (Fritillaria in Latin means 
d icebox*} 

These curious members of the lily 
family are most mmsmd. They are also 
temperamental in t heir requirements* 

The Crown Imperial demands rich sod* 
and the bulbs should be set six indies 
deep. They resent the encroachment 
of other plant-roots and show their dis¬ 
approval by sending up weak growth 
with few flowers. 

Tlie Guinea-Hen Flower is less 
showy but much easier to grow, and 
will find itself at home in a rock-garden 
where the loam is light am] moist 
Fascinated by the unique markings on 
the petals* the Dutch growers have 
developed several distinct varieties. 

Lillie known in the East are tlie 
California species, F. recurva* F. kmce- 
okta* ami F. pudiea. called respectively 
the Red licit the Mission IS ell. and the 
Yellow Both Scmi-arid conditions with 
perfect drainage are not always easy to 
provide, nor are the dry summers of 
the West usual in the East* The Ameri¬ 
can Fritillarias are plants for ambition# 
gardeners who have patience* and time 
in which to experiment. 



FriiiUaria imperial** 
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(billo w) Frttiflarin pmUca^ 
the Yvltow Belt 


Frit Maria 
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the Uni BtU 
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Frit Maria hmcrMat^, 
the Motion Bell 
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Catautfai* nimtts 


GALANTHUS 

Snowdrops deserve a place in every garden* lake the crocuses, 
the sciHas, and the winter aconites,, they anticipate spring. Some 
old botanist mu m il this dainty plant s flowers ihdsiiithus, which 
means milk flower in the fireek. The small, white blossoms, sus¬ 
pended from delicate stems, remind one of a series nf hells that were 
crocked by the frosty winter winds of February and early March. 

Planted in grouj*s like Snowflakes (Lciicojimn see p, ili)). Snow¬ 
drops will soon make intimate rulunies, Ykuijf a shady walk or nn 
derncalh shrubbery and trees they will adapt theinsehes readily. 
Rich loam, including some leaf-inokL will siiif them well, Early 
September is the ideal planting-time: set them three inches deep, 
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Onlfoma eoRif/raTH 


GALTONIA 

Summer Hyacinths will bring a welcome mass of white bell- 
shaped flowers to the perennial border in late July and August when 
the phlox begins to riot. Often listed its Hy acanthus candieuns 
Ui is summer-flowering bulb, which came to us From South Africa, 
is best planted as one would gladiolus. It was named for Sir Francis 
Gallon, British .scientist. The tall spikes of bell-shaped flowers often 
grow four feet high. 

Two or three bulbs planted in a group will make a pleasing accent 
in the foreground of the shrub l>onler. They thrive best In full sun. 
Gnltonias are easily raises! from seed. It takes two years to produce 
flowering-size bulbs, which are stored over winter like gladiolus. 
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GLADIOLUS 

While it is not necessary to 
delve into tin* ramifications of 
scientific nomenclature here, it 
might not lie amiss to clarify 
thepronunemtion of I hi* itiuch- 
discussed name. In the singu¬ 
lar the word is pronounced 
Gliid-i-tS-Ius, as accepted by 
the American Gladiolus So¬ 
ciety, ami the plural is the 
same. Therefore, all tongue- 
twi sting of this name should be 
at an end. Incidentally, Gladi¬ 
olus is derived from the Lid in 
word glad in*, meaning sword, 
and it was formerly known as 
the Sword Lily. 

In the second century the 
Greek doctor Dioscorides de¬ 
scribed several varieties of 
“Corn lilies'' which we have 
since learned were species of 
Gladiolus, Alfred M. S- Ptid- 
Iisju, of Cornell University, 
reminds us that these familiar 
garden flowers were used, to¬ 
gether with fragrant herbs, for 
strewing paths in the time of 
Queen Klistaboth. 

Our modem Gladiolus are 
hybrids of species introduced 
from the Cope of Good Hope 
in the eighteenth century. 
Nearly a century later the 
first, outstanding hybrid was 
developed. The plant whs 
introduced to the horticul¬ 
tural world by Louis Van 
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Hdu tie* a famous French 
horticulturists 

The fragrant species* Glad- 
loins IristJs* was introduced 
to Europe in 1780 but, unfor¬ 
tunately, fragrance has had 
little or no consideration in 
hybridizing. 

When Queen Victoria visited 
Paris in 1855, quantities of 
Gladiolus were used to 
rate the pavilions on the 
streets as well as the gardens 
at Fontainbleau* Undoubtedly 
this great display of Gladiolus 
did more to popularize the 
flower than any attempt on the 
pari of the growers. 

Little interest in Gladiolus 
was manifested in America 
until fifty years ago. To be 
fin re, a few h ort icul t urali fits 
had grown them as early as 
1861, but with the turn of the 
Century popular interest ill the 
Gladiolus was aroused. The 
famous Groff hybrids, shown 
at the Pan-American Expo¬ 
sition of excited the gur- 

dcn-loving public of that day. 
In the last thirty years Glad* 
iuliLs-growing has become an 
important phase of American 
horticulture. 

A well-known grower, fas¬ 
cinated by the legends that 
have grown up around the 
Gladiolus, has written a poem 
which he permits us to reprint 
here. 
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THE LEGEND OF THE GLADIOLUS 

E* E, Bhow* 

Lang |unr /rcie/ pTtVvff.t iieTi/n 
r^i frrdArnr. A*d! wilft ra^r. 

Were fighting for j wc AiW Mo* toy 
fFikAtfi tfWr A^Winpyr. 

IFitA -ttmtouj id'Tjigjid/j i*WA /ufl erf Awt, 

//w/ tTi' iAnvr ArvuJA w 

Cfrrr «y«fc “fi'A;/ Jh^/of^rt 1 fAi! jTW^ 

Aim* AMie™ Jfi" hmto Awrat 1 


*■( brother sfandtl befriend, not foe; 

And where nut blood is spill, 

1 nto this ground my mrard I'll throw, 
Down to its tety MU” 
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/ i dU bury my sword, too." 

The other Itratkc r said* 

"W’htJ turf iff our fori fletw fo Inw 
Before ice both are dead?" 

With buried Jtnmfr the quarrels cease* 
And ax the two divide 
Tin- land, they find al lari u-hete peace 
And happiness abide. 

.-iFiff whar the brothers fought that dmj * 
And i vkrre their xvxrnte reposed* 
Gludbdiix sprang up , they my. 

In swordlikc sheaths enclosed* 



1-Jnnu Eforiui 



w 

IJ 


A uurica 
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More than n hundred and fifty sped* 1 * of Gladiolus are known, 
lint few of diem are of garden interest, except as they have been 
used in hybridizing to prodiice Llic many varieties commercially 
grown today, nearly three thousand in number* 

In mu the Gladiolus hud gained sufficient foothold in American 

horticulture to bring alHiut the 
organization of the American 
(sail fil 11 s Society. Colleel t m 
of this flower apeak of three 
classes: the exhibition type, 
the large decorative* and the 
small decorative kinds. Then, 
too* the petal in ark sags of the 
many kinds vary. Colors rung- 
lug from the deepest purple to 
the softest pink an; to he found 
in the varieties available. 

Of recenl years, the Prinin- 
linus types have l>eeome in¬ 
creasingly popular. They are 
sometimes spoken of as Water* 
fall Gladiolus because they 
were first collected fifty years 
ago near Victoria Falls in the 
tropical forests of Africa, Their 
delicate flowers* predominant ly 
in pastel shades* are gracefully 
poised on long* slender stems?. 
Although Gladiolus are often 
seen in July gardens, August 
is preeminently their month. 
They are among our most 
popular summer flowers today* 
largely because of their rich 
and varied colors, their dis- 
I met ion when used as cut- 
flowers* and the ease with 
which they may be grown al¬ 
most anywhere. The bulbs* 
or conns, arc comparatively 
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inexpensive, and as cut-flowers they ship well. For cutting purposes 
they are heat grown in rows. If planted at intervals of two weeks 
from mid-April to late June. Gladiolus may be enjoyed from early 
July until frost. In I he garden they are very pleasing when massed 
in groups in the shrub border or among tlie perennials. It is one of 
their merits that if they are planted deep they will seldom need 
staking, though the large-flowered varieties may require support. 
From a decorative standpoint. Gladiolus are invaluable. Nut 
only do they last well when cut but they combine effectively with 
many garden flowers. For the best results they must be cut when 
the lower (lowers open. The spikes will then blossom out completely 
in water. Each day the lower purl of the stems should lx? removed 
and the water changed. Arrange them in simple pottery containers 
or baskets. Foliage anil flowers that are loose in form and neutral 
in color may be combined with them. 


Rath nuTTtinfjtw; 
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E. J. FarriTtgfim 



Rickard Dinner 



Persia 


The Gladiolus .stem arises from what is tailed a corm. r Fliis 
is usually plan led three to six inches deep, according to its size 
and the texture of the soil- Rich, well-drained loum, occasional 
appIicat ions of fertilizer, and generous amounts of water will produce 
rest 1 1 Us tli ut wil I ahum i a n t ]y repay 11 le g;m I ener. Du ring dry period s k 
oullivuiton will help materially, While Gladiolus will grow and 
bloom with Little care, quality Bowers are not produced in dry 
weed-patches. 

The bulbs or conns should be dug in the late fall after a killing 
frost. It is best to on l the tops close to the ground before digging. 
Since Gladiolus arc most easily propagated by the little cormels 
which are attached lo the conns, care i* desirable in handling them* 
IF i me wishes L<» propagate 11 given variety. After the lifted bulbs 
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have been dried and the soil luis been shaken off, separate the ne^h 
developed conns from the remains of the old ones, which may I hen 
be discarded. Store tlie newly formed comas in h frostproof cellar. 
If the small offshoots or cormck are allowed to dry out thoroughly* 
they will be slow to germ in ate the following spring- l! is best. to 
store them in open containers tilled with barely moist sand, kept m 
a cod place, and to examine them periodically for evidences of mold. 
In the succeeding season plant the runnels as one would potatoes, 
placing them so that they almost touch one another; cultivate them 
frequently. Usually flowering bulbs will be the product of one 

season’s growth, . . 

Hardly a year passes that some new pest does not appear, giving 
the flower gardener additional worries* mid a challenge as ut 

[<m ] 
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Gladwiit# and annual phlox mak fi a pltaxifitf 
tombinatim 


Ethel*fir (Prim id in ew ) 
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C’WriftW planted ■?//»*? femf ww tiff to the 

Tfiidjtuiumtr garden 


Sunni/triple (PrimulinUt) 
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In recent years Gladiolus growers have found thrips :i problem, for 
they feed on the foliage, flowers, and conns, doing great damage. 
It Inis been found that they are harbored over winter in the conn. 
' 1 'he simplest all-round treatment is an application of naphthalene 
f lakes. A dose of one ounce to each one hundred conns is senttens I 
among them at the beginning of storage, to remain only four weeks, 
after which the smelly disinfectant may be removed. This method 
has been found very satisfactory in controlling Llirips. 



/Vdnorpj 
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While many of the species Gladiolus sire not as specljiciitar as 
are the modem hybrids, nevertheless as ’.villi the species roses, a 
goodly number of them are unique in color and form. As a more 
highly discriminating taste is developed by American garden-lovers, 
many overlooked and undeveloped plants such as the Gladiolus 
species will achieve the recognition that has long been due them* 



Pdajriitu 
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Peurh [ilfijtfHm 


In a distinct class is l J uach Blossom* one of the so-called Baby 
Glads someti ims grown in green houses during winter months. 1 he 
parent of the variety* Gladiolus Colvillei, was one of the first impor¬ 
tant hybrids produced in 1853 at Colville's Nursery * Chelsea, Eng¬ 
land- Known to be hardy vvitli protection sou ill of Washington, it is 
seldom Found in eastern gardens. 

For cut-flower growth under glass, the conns are usually started 
in November, producing flowers in April imd May. 

Fop many years efforts have been made to raise Gladiolus For the 
Christmas trade. So far, the attempts have met with lillle success, 
because the growers have been unable to shorten the important rest 
period" 1 which the corms require. 

[ass I 
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Gforiwa RothsrhUdiana 
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GLORIOSA 


The Glory-Lily, GionoM Rothscliildiana, of tropical Africa, is a 
climbing member of the great lily family. Although a curiosity here 
in the North, it is a familiar plant in southern gardens. Tendril- 
like growths on the ends of the leaves provide support for the 
stems of this unique plant. 

In the North it is best grown in a warm greenhouse. Tubers 
started in January will bloom in the lute summer and autumn. 
Glories* has been grown outdoors in the North us a bedding plant, 
but it is most successful in the Lower South, The petals of the 
best variety, RotlisHiildiamu arc yellowish white near the base and 
crimson at the tip: there is n desirable variety, Citrina* with citron- 
yellow and violet-purple blooms. 
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Gloxinia hybrid 


GLOXINIA 

What wc commonly call Gloxnuas arc Sinnmgiii^t plants from the 
tropical rain-forests of Brail; but the name Gloxinia will probably 
ever be familiar to tis. (These colorful house-plants have tuberous 
rhizomes, whereas the true Gloxinia does not,) 

Few plants are more particular In their water requirements. 
While they need an abundance of moisture during their active 
growing season, care niu^t be taken not to wet the lorn cj§, St t t it 
plants where they will be protected from draughts, and too much 
sunlight. The tubers are usually potted in February, using leaf-mold, 
peat, sand, and loam. To extend the flowering season over a long 
period, plant them at intervals of two weeks, 
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HYACINTH 

itli <i fragrance thlt is rich itud sometimes ov^rpowwillg, the 
fuimliiir Dutch J Eyarinths take their early place in tin* .spring garden. 
They arc hybrids of Hyadnthus orientals from the warm shores 
of the Mediterranean. As formal bedding plant* they have been 
widely grown since the late sixteenth century. 

In suggesting other uses of Hyacinths aside from formal Ijeds in 
lawns, a definite advance has been made in garden design. Yet 
the use of Hyacinths m the garden in just such beds must not be 
overlooked. They can provide desirable and even striking color 
masses in the foreground of the shrub border as well as in Hie per¬ 
ennial garden. Plant them in formally in “drifts,” and they will scent 
the spring garden as no other early-flowering plant can. 

Hybridizers have produced flower-stalks of enormous size, which 
after a few years quickly revert to slender spikes of pleasing form 
that are most useful for cutting* 

Set the bulbs five to six inches deep, in rich sandy soil if possible. 
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While fertilizer is essential, it must not be allowed to touch the 
bulbs. Dig it well into the subsoil, and mulch them over winter. 

Hyacinths are propagated in either of two ways: some Holland 
growers make u cross cut on the lower surface of the bulbs when 
they are taken up after flowering, and the bulbs then split, form¬ 
ing many small bulblets along the scales; other growers hollow 
out the bases to allow new bulbs to form. 

Without having a great range of color, there are, nevertheless, 
several pleasing tints and shades available, and there are both 
single- and double-flowered forms. In the blue and purple shades, 
one finds many pleasing tones. Bismarck, Czar Peter, Forget-me- 
not, and Perle Brillante are among the light blues. King of the 
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Lillies has [urge spikes of true lilac color, Ivanhoe is an improve¬ 
ment on the deep violet-blue of King of the Blues. Dr. Lieber and 
Gmnd Mu it re arc best classed ns deep blue tones. Queen of the 
Blues reminds one of the lovely porcelain-blue in chinaw&re. 

Pink and red varieties are holding interest in current catalogues. 
Dame d'Houneur is vivid rosy red. anil General De Wet is a de¬ 
cidedly delicate rose. White margins on the petals of I Ij aimer 
Bran ting distinguish this rase-colorcd 1 lyaciuth* La Yietoire i p. SSB) 
is well named. h»r itsearttline-m.se flowers are very brilliant* as are 
the heavy rose spikes of MareniiL Robert Stieg^r has been called 


Kitiy of the Blues 
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crimson, and R«i des Beiges is a most mi usually dark rid shade. 

The brilliant pink of Gertrude seems to have been improved in 
the variety Fink Pearl, Herald. Lady Derby, and Mont Rose arc 
in the rosy pink class, while Giganteo, Norm a, and Princess Mar¬ 
garet are among the best of the pastels. 

When mixed plantings are desired, yellow Hyacinths should be 
included, City of I laarlem is noted for its purity of odor. Goethe, 
King of the Yellows, imd Yellow Hammer are all worth growing. 

Among the desirable white kinds are AJbalros (Arenline Arerub 
sen), LTmiocenee, and La Grandesse. 



I/InnoceTux 
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Virginia 


For forcing m window-gardens and greenh oases, the so-called 
Dutch Roman add French Roman Hyacinths arc purticul 
adapted. These smalt-flowered Hyacinths arc merely tJi 
produced by undersized bulbs of the familiar Dutch types, me 
blue Roman Hyacinth, Virginia, illustrated above, is a hybrid of 
tin* French and Dutch hybrids which is useful for forcing. 

Seldom seen now, Lhe old-lime Hyacinth glasses were once 
popular for growing the bulbs in water. Very satisfactory results 
can be obtained in this way provided the bulbs are not exposed to 
.sunlight until healthy roots have formed. In forcing Hyacinths, use 
regulation-size bulb-pans. Plant the bulbs close together, and set 
them in a cold frame or in the cool cellar until the pots arc filled with 
roots. Then introduce them gradually to light and heat. If the 
bulbs are not given ample time for root-development, the result is 
weak foliage, short stems, ami imperfect flower-spikes. 
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Hy&rtjiihti* murcuS 

Few parts of the garden tire more delightful or more intimate 
than a well-planted rock-garden. There miniature bulbs can be used 
to best advantage. One of the daintiest for early bloom is the Azure 
Hyacinth, Hyacinth us nzumis, from Asia Minor. The dusters of 
delicate blue Mis taper gracefully to a point, whereas the closely 
related Grape Hyacinth (Muscari, p. 8(>7 ) has its flowers arranged in 
columnar fonn. It blooms in early April and lasts well in flower. 
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HymcnaraUin (htnune) exdtilhiiia 


HYMEXOGALIJS 


Hi't t er known as lho Spider Lily or Basket Flower, this sunimer- 
blooming member of the amaryllis family hail* from the Andes. 
The curious lily-like flowers look ;ls if some ambitious grower had 
snipped the edges with a pair of scissors in an effort to improve on 
nature. The elongated petals are characteristic of some species of 
the genus Hymenooallis and the rotated genus Pancratium. In an 
effort to give the Hymcnoenllis rightful recognition, the American 
Amaryllis Society speaks of them »s ‘‘Amerindian Lilies,” 

Set I hem four to si* inches deep, in small groups associated with 
other plants. Dig and store them in late autumn. 
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Zfunrmdtt Dcktmyi 


IKCARVILLEA 


This genus name commemorates a famous French Jesuit mission- 
ary k> China who iLitreduced many desirable plants to fulliration 
in tin 1 eighteenth century". Commonly called the Hardy Ciloxiniu t 
this tuberous-rooted plant merits a place in many gardens. 

Rising from a mass of rich foliage* the flower-spikes, eighteen to 
twenty-four inches talk bear in late May attractive rosy tannine 
blossoms that somewhat resemble gloxinias (set 1 p- Lovers 

of unusual plants will find them well worth growing. 

A sheltered position in full sun suits best. Set the crowns of the 
long fleshy tuljera an inch or two below the surface of the groomL 
While not relatively hardy* the roots may be held over in severe 
climates by a heavy mulch T or stared as one would dahlias* 
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lire developed from year to year. 
Kor convenience the American Iris 
Society groups Irises in three eiass¬ 
es: the Bearded Iris, the Beard¬ 
less Iris, and the Bulbous Iris. 

1 he tit a riled Irises, erroneously 


firing to niiitd the 
the fleu r-iie-Iis 
in French art. 
more famib 
me amateur gardener in 
our day. And yet, the name was 
equally familiar to the ancient 
Greeks, for it symbolized the 
Goddess of the Jtainbow. From 
the writ ing of the learned Dius- 
corides in the curly Centuries of 
the Christian era we learn that the 
plant was used to remove freckles. 
Considerably more than a hun¬ 
dred species have been classified 
in the genus Iris, and it is hardly 
possible to estimate carefully the 
many varieties, since new forms 


/‘altitia Oalmfith'Q (ttnmlni} 


AmbamaJeiir (Hinrtli-il) 

mis 
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but often spoken of m German 
Irises* Eire distinguished by rhi- 
S50H11 l toi 15 roots a m 1 j>n>nouiiced 
beards on the lower petals OF falls. 
Some of the varieties are derived 



from an Italian Iris* I, pallida. and 



Skekmaft ( Bearded) 


Sour, dc 31 me. Gaudichau [Bearded) 


a wild species from Hungary* 
I. variegiiLu However, othe r & [ >ix' i« i s 
have entered into the hybridizing 
of more recent varieties, so they 
are now classified by color, Severn! 
types, among them tall, intermedi¬ 
ate, and dwarf forms, are now 
available in a wide variety of tints 
and shades. 

The Beardless kinds include the 
Japanese Iris, I. Kaempferi; the 
Siberian Iris, F. sihirica: the wild 
Blue Flag* I. versicolor; the Yel¬ 
low Flag. I. pseudacorns* 

The Bulbous division is com¬ 
posed of the Dutch, Spanish* and 
English Irises, generally classified 
under the Xiphium section. 
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Irh cri/tata (Dwarf) 



Iris ptiiri iia [Dwarf) 


Jin- Bearded I rises flourish in onlittaij-vdkdiwncd garden soil 
itiuj iv ill endure partial shade. They have a dccidwl preference for 
liiiiCt And arc boat transplanted alter flowering, usually fro in late 
him- to August. Separate the clumps every third or fourth season, 
and set the rhizomes just below the surface of the soil. 

In recent years, borers and root-rot have become increasingly 
noticeable Ins pests. Unless the varieties afflicted are unusual, it k 
best to destroy all diseased roots and obtain new plants, 

l or accent purposes, in musses, or in combination with other 
p ants* Bearded Iris is invaluable for its remarkable color-range i\s 
^ foliage, ^ inch lasts well through the growing season. 
Excellent use has been made of this Iris along roadside banks as a 
ground-cover because of its drought-endurance. 


DWARF IRISES 

, Aiming the earliest to 1 >loom nre tin? Dwarf Irises, usually grown 
in Mn ruck-garden or ns border plants, Iris pa mi la, a miniature fonn 
of the bill bearded types, k a'compact grower, which makes it a 
useful plant for small gardens. I, Ciianueim, with its many vari¬ 
eties, is worth growing also. 

The flat, crested flowers of I. crista ta, native in the Southwest, nre 
highly desirable for the wall-garden. All too little known is the 
Japanese Roof Iris, I. tectorom, which is a significant plant in Orien¬ 
tal history. Yellow centers accentuate the blue flowers of I. verna. 
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Kkarput—cm i liter form of Bearded IrU 
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int Kart), lifer i hybrid ! Jajtanrae) 


l u I iresqur Oru nfiil names have been given to mimv of the 

unusual Jiybnds of (ns haemphri and I, hevigaU, which .. 

originally troin i Inna and Japan, Indeed, the cherry blossoms the 

chrysunth.mat, the morning-glories, and the Irises are so Important 

in the cvciy-day life of the Japanese that they have established lioli- 
days on which to enjov Ihesc flowers 

Best adapted to moist conditions, Japanese Irises need abundant 
water, at least just be%e their blooming-time. Rich loam and 
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Japanese Iris happily situated 


generous watering make it possible for us to enjoy them in relatively 
dry borders. The Japanese I rises include single flo wers with 
large ratals mad double forms wit h six smaller petals* There are 
many named varieties* Wherever possible, plant them along a pond 
or stream* Truiisphml or divide the dumps in early spring or late 
summer- Unlike the Bearded Iris, the rhizomes am' surrounded by 
masses of fibrous roots. They grow readily from seed, 
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IMS SIBIRKA 






Irh tibirica. Ptrrjft Blue 

I*KJ 


Among the most graceful flowers to he found in tJic Iris familv 
are those of (tie Siberian Iris ami its improved forms. Reliably 
Imrdy. the original species came to us from central Europe, Iris 
si jirit’a and the closely related I. oriental is are widely used. 

Preferring moist soil, these plants are admirably adapted for 
naturalizing along streams or ponds. Among shrubs or in perennial 
j* ' ,n j ,n K s ' they produce luxuriant foliage which provides a setting for 
tate-htoommg perennials and annuals. ITndisturlied clumps decay in 
llie renter and form a dense mass of roots which cause the flowers 
to delenorate. Divide them every third or fourth year, preferably 
m lute slimmer, 1 1 
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lrif A7 ph t am ht/hridum (Butch) 


BVLBOirs mis 

The true bulbous members i>F the great Iris bjim'ly, as distin¬ 
guished from the rhizomatous groups, like (he Bearded bis, have 
not received tbe attention that they deserve in tweutieth-eeutury 
gardens. Perhaps Ibis is largely due to the restraints of Quarantine 
37. Now, however* Lbe bulbs are being grown in great quantities 
in and around Puget Sound, and are more readily available. Several 
kinds are procurable* listed as Dutch* English, and Spanish Irises, 
all l>eing generally classed as of the Xiphium section* 

The Dutch Iris are hybrids of Iris Xiphium i illustrated above), 
the result of careful development by t he energetic Holland, growers. 

From the warm climate of southern Europe hm npme the Spanish 
Ins T L Xiphium (illustrated on page £55)* Although these extraor- 
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Iris xipftioides [English) 


ihiiiirv members of the Iris family have been cultivated for nearlv 
thrve hundred years, they are little known. 

Similar in form, but larger m size, h the English [ns, I. xiphiukles, 
froru the mountains of Spain and France. The common name, 
English Irts. ]< derived, undoubtedly, from the fact that tin- plants 
weregrown in Engl and before I GUO, and were considered indigenous. 

I lu- striking variety Wedgwood, shown on page 25G, is u hybrid 
«f (ris tingitana, from North Africa. Although florist® grow it 
successfully, it is almost never seen in gardens. Yet if has proved 
decidedly hardy in western Massachusetts, blooming in early June. 

These little-appreciated gems are enjoyed to best advantage 
when planted in groups of a dozen or more. The odors art* predomi¬ 
nantly blue, yellow, and white, and should be massed separately. 

Plant the bulbs four to five inches deep, in early October. Give 
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Iris Xipkium (Spanish) 

them a sunny location and a well-drained position. They will in¬ 
variably semi up a sparse amount of foliage in I In* fall, and should 
hr- given a. light mulch after the ground freezes. While the hull is 
may he left in the ground, some growers dig and store them over 
summer after the foliage has thoroughly ripened. 
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IXIA 

Down through the ages, explorers 
and merchants have been among our 
most notable plant collectors Through 
their efforts China, Japan* and South 
Africa have contributed many new 
plants to our gardens. Many of our 
cherished plant treasures have come 
from the Cape of Good Hope, and 
among them the lxia + Of Greek origin, 
Ixiii means bird-lime, and is believed 
to refer to the juice of the stems. This 
small cormous plant, of which there 
are more than twenty-five species and 
many varieties, is a member of the iris family. The genus Sparuxis 
(see p* SSI)* also native to South Africa, is closely related to the Ixiu. 

Star-shaped flowers, often marked with dark blotches near the 
bast^ of the petals, give this little-known genua distinction. Run¬ 
ning the gamut from scarlet through crimson to orange and yellow* 
these plants have the long, slender stems which recommend them 
for cutting. A curious blue-green kind spotted with black is known 
as ixia viridiflom. Unusually tali sometimes four feet in height, is 
the recent hybrid I. Itloem Erf with flowers of pinkish blue. The 
slender grasslike foliage of the various species Ls of little consequence. 

For winter bloom, the bulbs are usually potted in early falL 
Set them an inch deep, and fairly close together. They require 
much the same care that most bulbous plants need for forcing 
purposes. Strong, healthy roots must be allowed, to develop before 
top-growth begins, which indicates the need for a cool temperature 
at the start. As the tops develop, water freely until the flowers 
have faded. After flowering, allow the bulbs to dry off as one would 
freesi&s* before storing them for the summer months. Ixins are 
sometimes grown in eoidfrumetf. 

When growing them in the open, one should plant the corm# just 
before the ground freezes. Three inches is a good planting-depth, 
mid adequate drainage Is a necessity, A mulch w ill serve as pro¬ 
tection against alternate thawing and freezing, and It should bo 
removed gradually when all danger of frost is past. A sheltered 
location in full sun will produce the most satisfactory results. 

1357] 
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prndula x-uftfrbd 


AACHENALIA 

Fmglish plant-lovers have dime more in the way of popping 
. A frit;; m bulbous plants than we have in America. Partic¬ 

ularly is this true with the Lachenalias, or Cape-Cowslips as they 
are more familiarly known. 1 

In their native haunts, these unique members of the lily family 

J^rnt 7 l n l!llly a dozcD •I 1 '®'** "<? listed, but it is 

SSH -° r “■* d f lht fifty or speef^ have been 

cLissJhid. Many improved forms have been introduced. 

-bachenali* pendtlla SUpcrhu (illustrated above), with its tulip-like 
foWm, has proved successful as an early winter house-plant, since 
t flowers naturally without fordpg. The crimson-scarlet. Wmcker- 
- 1 H,,Wcrs ^duie for several weeks and lend a cheery note to the 
window garden, they are most satisfactory in a cool greenhouse. 
I.siuilly the bulbs art: potted in late summer, as one would freesias! 

4 kept "} * 0001 J lIucc Ulltil strong root-growth has developed. 

itniT. iy Wind0 m 3 L l] , tS i" ,pk «"<* applications of 

liquid manure will help materially to produce large flowers. Like so 

nmrn iv I it tropical luilbmis plants, they require a thorough tlrv- 
ing out in the dormant period which follows flowering. 

[«S8| 






















Levcujum frylirtun 

LEUCOJL’XI 


These art* the Snowflakes of the early spring garden. Tidier (him 
many of our early-flowering bulbs, they grow best in small 
clumps, like violets. In fact, the genus name, which dates back to 
T heophrastus, means white violet. They were cherished in the 
Seventeenth-cell tury garden of John Parkinson, who considered 
them next in importance to the daffodils. Leucojum should not be 
confused with (dilaiithus. the Snowdrop (see p, the former 

produces more abundant foliage and large (lower-spikes. 

Leuwjjiims are by no means difficult to grow, and seem to do 
well in ordinary garden loam, preferably in full sun. Set them at 
least four inches deep, in well-drained soil, As with other early- 
flowering bulbs planted in the shrub-border, they can be left undis¬ 
turbed for many years, increasing into great clumps, from which 
arise the dainty blooms in late April, 

The species Leucojum veriium is perhaps the best known, with 
its delicate white bells, dotted green, on twelve-inch sterns. A later- 
flowering kind is L. festivum, the Summer or Meadow Snowflake, 
then there is a fall-flowering kind known as L. autumnnle, but it is 
comparatively rare. 

LMfll 
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LEUCOCORYNE 

i is a much happier Dame than the mtermmablv 

!>n .? J ■toehmcnt"^hich the botanists have given this South American 
native. It was the British planfeman. Clarence Elliott, who re- 
thjs l,ntt5 " :i1 bidboua plant in the mountains of northern 
Ut ■ V 16 Z™ as ls to the brodnea of the West Coast 

J he flowers are not unlike those of ehionodoxa, or Glory-of-the- 
f ^ ^^ , ,. 387 J: Pro 'bitviJ in graceful umbels on win,' stems a 

foot and a half tall the delicate blue flowers, shading to white are 
marked with three false stamens of butter-yellow. They emit a deli- 

floivar* lasl ixcvpt,anally well la water. Best teat.-,I ns one wanld 

^o?Xto^‘CS” xture ‘ rflfel,,rid,soi '“ d ‘ tem - 

I son j 
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Letuoarmun tgontanum 

LEUCOCRINUM 

Not to be confused with Leucocoryne or Glory-of-the*Snow, and 
perhaps best described as another of the overlooked plants native 
to the West Coast, Leifcoermum montiiJium is known also as the 
Sami-Lily, the Desert-Lily, and the Wild Tuberose. The genus 
name, of Greek origin* means white lily. 

This "limited edition” of the lily family h as pure white* stem less 
blossoms that are delicately fragrant. Nestling among the rather 
sparse grass-tike foliage, the small blooms, somewhat resembling 
crocuses, come forth in early April. 

Although it i* little known and appreciated in our gardens. 
Leiicocrinuni montanum has had the attention of England’s great 
plant-hunter, Reginald Parrer, who considers it "n most entrancing 
species, worth any comfort that its fleshy roots exact. fP 

Hie Sand-Lily must have sandy or gravelly loam, in a well- 
drainedt sunny Uscation, and is best set out in early fall. Often- 
?lines it will not bloom for a year or more after transplanting. Set 
the fleshy rhimnui toils roots where they will not have competition 
from other plants, the foliage disapjiears shortly after the flowers, 
■iiad provision must lie made for its retreat. Annuals may be inter- 
planted to take Its place in the garden* 

[sell 
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lycoris 

One of our Overlooked hardy Anmryllids, Lycoris squamigera, 
sometimes listed as Amaryllis Halit, would well repay more u?tcn- 
tlon froi “ Criminating gardeners. The name Lycoris refers to 
some Unknown (►reek lady. The species Squamigera was intro- 
ducetl to Americaii gardens from China by Dr. G. R. Hull a 

Amv England physician who spent considerable time collecting 
plants m Chins and Japan. h 

reJ,H n l! S lt h i^' a t}u ' dai,! ^ I ),nk trum P et flowers were highlv 
n M ,rded by the Chinese. Several other species are included hi the 

ff«*nus. among them L. sanguine,, with reddish orange flowers 
Lycoris sends forth strap-shaped foliage in early spring, which 
rutnrts and disappears m early summer, only to be followed bv 
Iiaked sterns. Which ufomrisethwe feet, producing, in August, small 
dasters c.r soft pmk ii y-Jike blossoms that are delightfully fragrant 

arr Tl l y r* f ‘? r i " ches (Jw P m My f«ib Lycoris 
w ll thrive in partial shade and has been naturalized in woodland®. 

In gardens it needs the companionship of foliage plants. 

I*t* J 
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MILLA 

Unlike many of the plant# native to Mexico, MilJn biflont has 
to be viewed at dose range to be enjoyed. Called by the natives 
Little Stun?* or Star-LiJy,” this modest white blossom, n member 
of the lily family, seems to have acquired recognition recently. 

1 he flat, star-shaped flowers, which come in midsummer. often 
expand two inches on stems twelve to fifteen inches tall. Strips 
of apple-green accentuate the supporting tubes and extend to the 
tips of the petals on the under surface. A lily-like fragrance further 
adds to the attractiveness of this waxy star. 

fiive it a place in the ruck-garden where it cannot be overlooked, 
A tender bulb in eastern gardens, it may be planted three inches 
deep in May, several bulbs close together. Rich soil in a sunny 
location suits it bast. Store the bulbs over winter in a cool place. 

[ i«S J 











MONTBRETTA 

So dose is the resemblance and the 
relationship that the Montbretias might 


well be called miniature forms of Gladi¬ 
olus prim u I in us. Botanieslly, these sum- 
nier-flowering bulI,is are known ns Triton- 
ias. The name, derived from “triton,” 
meaning vane or weather-vane, refers to 
the variable directions which the promi¬ 
nent stamens assume. As with many of our 
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lender bulbs, Mmilhrctins were introduced to American gardens 
from South Africa, mul they are now being grown by many dis- 
criminating gardcriers. 

English hybridizers have produced many interesting and striking 
hybrids, some of which grow three feet full in rich soil. Apricot 
Queen is a pleasing blend of ajirlt'iit and yellow. A crimson-maroon 
blotch in (he center of canary-yellow petals best describes Citrouella. 
I lie brilliant golden orange of Comet is more intense m the large 
flowers of Fiery Cross, which has a primrose center. It looms of 
great size, showing yellow, crimson, and scarlet, are known ns His 
Majesty i illustrated opposite). 

Indian Chief is noted for its large blossoms, suggestive of such 
autumnal hues us coppery orange, crimson, numwn, anti golden 
yellow. James Cocy is dominantly vcrmllion-.scurlet. Goldin 
apricot shinies, with central markings of rose-crimson, make J, Cross 
a striking flower. Outstanding among the yellows is King Edmund, 
wilh a carmine center, und the crimson ring of Nimbus accentuates 
the center of its golden yellow flower. 

Decidedly more trumpet-shaped are the apricot-yellow blooms 
of Lady Hamilton, Marjorie has flat flowers of orange-yellow, with 
crimson centers. Slur of the East, with its soft orange-yellow petals 
and pale lemon centers, opens flat, and is unusually large. An almost 
indescribable combination of apricot, orange, and crimson is found 
in Hu* hybrid Una. 

For the l>est landscape effects, Montbretias should have the 
middle ground in the garden picture. The many hybrid forms have 
a brilliant color-range and require a background of foliage, either 
evergreen or deciduous. Then, too, the stems are rigidly Straight 
and need the softening influence of loose foliage us a foreground. 
Flurried in groups of six or more, they provide dominant accents 
in the shrub border or with perennials. Musses of white flowers 
pkmted near them will enhance their beauty. 

From a decorative standpoint, the flowering-sinkes of Mont- 
hretiiis are distinctly valuable not only for their vivid coloring but 
also for their enduring quality as cut-flowers. When grown for 
cutting purposes they are best planted in rows. 

Set the conns at least three inches deep in full sun. Rich, light 
soil and applications of liquid manure will produce vigorous flower- 
spikes. Although they are quite hardy in the milder parts of the 
East, many gardeners prefer to dig and store them over winter. 

(SttS] 
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3 /ortza iridiaid&& 


MOR^A 

£*" , nat ' Ve h:,bitllt :l ' s ‘‘ Littlc Owl,” "Uiltje,"* and 
Butterfly (Shoenlupper), these South African relatives of the 

™ r" lly a *“™ W f somewhat the familiar Japanese iris, Verv 
<lamty m flower and stem, they sway with the lightest breeze. The 
genus nani, commemorates a Swedish physician whose daughter 
married Linnaeus, to whom the world owe* the existing binomial 
system of plant classification. 

Moneu giaucopis, the Peacock Iris, often listed as Pavoaia, has 
provid fairly hardy with protection in several New England gardens. 
Ihe dark spots at the bases of the pale blue petals remind one of 
the markings on peacock feathers; hence the derivation of this 
particular common name, 

Hon™ iridioide* the Natal Ialy. is popular in Florida gardens. 

, ' ■/ “ Mi'll grown near pools. Its three-inch flowers are- white, 
marked yHlow and blue. 

in Honda. Moms grow and bloom abundantly outdoors, though 
they are seldom seen m northern gardens. They may readily be 
grown in a greenhouse aa one would treat freeauia. 

(ZM j 
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J/iurart hotrynida 


MUSCARI 

Crape Hyacinths has^e all the daintiness of many of our miniature 
spring-flowering bulbs. Their delicate spired of blue and white loom 
np like so many fairy sceptres. Formerly botanists classified them as 
I jacinths (sec p, 3-13)* but Muscari ditFer in the formation of the in¬ 
dividual flowers* which taper almost to u point* with only a small 
opening* The individual flowers of the Dutch Hyacinths expand, 
making a star-like formation. Muscari, derived from the Latin, 
means musk, in reference to the slight odor of the flower* 

Many species of Museari are grown, but most of them are little 
known, A tassel-flowered kind* known as Mtist-ari roiiiosum, and its 
variety Monslro.smn or Plumosum are curiously feathered types* 

1 he species Botryoides (the Latin for bunch of grapes) is native to 

I m i 
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Italy, France, anil Germany* and most of the Grape Ilvadnths of 
commerce arc «r this species. Evidently it adapts itself r^d.t h 

SiS f “ U , IS i,h ™ « « t'soape from gardens, in the 

V 1 tUmhc states, notiibJy in Pennsylvania and MnrvJand„ It 
S^ds readily when once established, mid is best planted where there 
13 »*&* "*>“ to spread. The white form is highly desirableS' 
cause- it does not multiply like the species. A variety listed as 
_ euly Bine has urger flowers and grow* with more vigor than 
the common Grape Hyacmth. Set the bt.lbs two or three inches de^ 

[sMiS J 




Ntrine &amiensii hybrid* 


NERINE 


Better known m Guernsey Lilies, these autumn-blooming bulbs 
from South Africa have been all but overlooked in gardens, save 
in Arkansas and Louisiana, where they per&Lst over the easy winters. 
Like many of the amaryllis family* the bulbs are not frost-hardy t 
and must be stored over winter. Plant them in early summer for 
September bloom, which will be followed by a growth of foliage. 

Although die flowers do not hist long* they are highly decorative. 

C&SD 1 








OPHIOPOGON 

Bfttei* known ns Lily-Turf, because of its extensive use as a 
ground-cover in the South, this Japanese member of the lilv family 
is sometimes spoken of as Moudo. Its Greek name means snake 
and bean], referring to theshape of the flower-spikes. However, 
tiie batantsta now call it Liriope JVfuscari variegata. 

Green and white foliage, when used carefully, provides the 
effective contrasts especially needed in shady gardens. Here, indeed, 
is a useful plant which thrives in partial shade. The spikes of soft 
lavender flowers are of little consequence in comparison with the 
pledging variegated evergreen foliage, 

Lily-Turf is grown with little difficulty in greenhouses, and as a 
house-plant. While it is not reliably hardy, it can be grown out-of- 
doors in (he East in sheltered places, and is well worth planting 
Fur its distinctive form. The hiiiuil] tuberous roots may be divided 
in spring or fall, and do not scent to be particular as to soil, 

(370 | 
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Orn Hfiortuhim umltcJblum 


ORN1THOGALIM 

Although native to the regions bordering the Mediterranean, 
the Star-of-Bethlehem, or Summer Snowflake, has become widely 
naturalized in many parts of the eastern United States, The genus 
name may have hail some significance fur the ancient Greeks, but 
the translation, “bird” and “milk,” seems to have no recognized 
association with these plants. Many species are scattered through 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, 

The Star-of-Bethlehem, Ornithogalum umbellaium. multiplies 
so rapidly that it requires ample space in the shrub border or in a 
place where it can be naturalized. Its white flowers, in el asters on 
siv-itich stems, rise from grass-like foliage which disappears in 
midsummer. Set the bulbs at least two inches deep in early fall. 

[m] 
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Among the tender species w hich are very desirable for t he window- 
garden is O urabicum with fragrant white flowers. O. maculatnm 
produces light orange blossoms, and those of O. splcndens are orange 
1 be l hmehennehee, or Wonder Flower, (>. thvrsoides. mid hs 
golden yellow variety An mini (illustrated above)’are rSarkeble 
or i it ong- astmg flowers. which endure several weeks when cut 
For winter booming, plant the bulbs in pots and put them n 
* C °° f **“» UtlhJ «*>* develop; then set them in a sunny wSmb" 
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OXALIS 

When hanging-jx>ta were found in 
nearly every kitchen window’, the 
win ter-flowering Q-Vnhs was a very 
popular house-plant, In recent years 
it seems to have been forgotten, but 
with the keen interest in winter gar- 
dens at the present time, it will un¬ 
doubtedly come to lake its rightful 
place once again. 

The name Oxalis is from the Greek, 
meaning sharp — an allusion to the 
strong arid quality of the foliage. Its 
common name. Sorrel, meaning sour, is 
always associated with the wild species QkiiIis corniculata which, 
while not indigenous has bwome an object bmihlc weed in many 
parts of America. More than three hundred species of these dainty 
plants are scattered in North and South America, Africa, and 
Europe* Strangely enough, this genus is Tittle grown in American 
gardens. The clover-like foliage is always pleasing, even though the 
leaves tend to close tip toward dusk. 

A little-appreciated native species h 0. vidacra, often found cm 
rocky hillsides in Xew (England and in similar places elsewhere in 
the hiusL It is of sufficient charm to warrant a choice corner in a 
shady rock-garden. 

Sometimes found in country gardens is a summer-hlna ming 
Oxalis which seems to answer the description of O. Bowicana> The 
writer has set'll it in rock-gardens and as an edging plant in part hilly 
shaded ureas. Its brilliant pink flowers on six-inch stems sire pro¬ 
duced from midsummer through September and are very showy. 
The bulbs are stored over winter like gladiolus. 

Oxalis vuriabills h easily grown indoors and makes showy color 
masses with its shades of deep rose, pink, white, and lavender. 0. 
cernua is si bright yellow kind. Set at least three bulbs in a four- 
inch pot, or five in the six-inch size. Place them just below the sur¬ 
face of the soil in a fairly rich potting mixture. To enjoy large 
flowers over a long period, make use of Liquid manure at intervals 
through the growing season. The bulbs need a rest and should !>e 
allowed to dry off in late spring before storing them for the summer. 



Oralis hybrids 
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POLYGO.NATUM 

Our native Solomon's Seal. Polygon a turn biflonim, 
ino.Ht desirable plants for wild gardens, and for some 
K* botanical name cornea from the Greek, lyeanin 
in reference l» the joints in the roots talk. Smilacimi racemosa 
the False Solomon's Seal, is sometimes confused with 

partially shaded areas, associated with ferns, it makes its 
natural home. The gracefully arched stems, usually a foot or more 
tall, are laden from April to July with white tubular flowers that 
hang hke so many fairy chimes above the lowly mosses and lichens, 
J idler in growth is the species I’, giguntoiuii, also indigenous to 
the United States but less widely distributed. This form will reach 
four feet or more, and makes a graceful mass in the spring garden. 

[£?4 i 
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Putcfthinia teilloides 


PUSCHKIXTA 

This Httlc-known member of the lily family, sometimes called 
the Striped Squill, was named for a Russian botanist* and prob¬ 
ably its harsh botanical name hus held back its deserved popularity. 
It wm brought into cultivation front Asia Minor. Although related to 
the scilla {see p. £77) and the chionodoxa. it is not as showy as either. 

Clusters of small, pale blue flowers, marked with a deeper blue 
stripe* terminate the flower-spikes, which are eight to ten inches tall. 

Puschkinms belong in the gardens of those who enjoy rare anil 
unusual items, nit her than with the inexperienced amateur. In 
fairly large masses they will make a display if given every oppor¬ 
tunity to dominate the area. Set them in clusters, three inches deep 
in early autumn. They do not seem to he particular as to soil t anil 
will grow well in partial shade or in full sun. 

I *70] 
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Ramntcidua asialkus hybrid* 


RANUNCULUS 

This genus name brings to mind the familiar Buttercup of (lie 
spring meadows. In fact, the name is derived from the Latin mean¬ 
ing little Irog, ill reference to many of the species which are found 
m damp meadows, t he word Ranunculus also designates the great 
ro w foot family, which includes many of our garden flowers— 
i lelpbixmim, anemone, aqmlegiu, clematis, and a host of others 
Kj tin men I us asmticus, known us the Turban or Persian Butter¬ 
cup. is a favorite of florists for winter forcing, together with Anemone 
coronarm (see p. 108). They arc both highly decorative cut- 
lowers for winter Rower arrangements. While some gardeners grow 

■ ,n m] ? ihi ' Htsby roots, usually listed 

as bulbs, are best grown m u cool greenhouse, in rich soil. 
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SriSa inTrirtf *i 


These brave little plants often endure the hardships of wind, rain, 
ami late snow to forge their way into the spring landscape, For most 
of us there are but two species of Sc ilia -S. sibiricn and S. campan¬ 
ula ta; yet more than eighty species have been classified, and thirty 
or more species and varieties nre comraercmlly handled by the Hol¬ 
land growers at the present time. 

Front the coW climate of Siljeria some keen phn [.smart brought 
the Siberian Squill, 8. sibirica, more than one hundred years ago. It 
n^kililv adapted itself to American gardens and grows with 
equanimity in sun or shade. It is best planted without u formal 
pattern, although some gardeners prefer to use it as an early edging 
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Sciilti camvanutata 


plant followed by annuals. There is a 
white form, known as S* sibiriea alba. 

Decidedly taller is the Spanish 
Bluebell, S, campaimlata* or, more cor¬ 
rectly, S + hispunicn. Often eighteen 
inches tail, it is very effective when 
massed with aaale&s, especially yellow 
varieties. W Lite forms, several shades 
of bine, and even pink sorts can be had. 

Plant the bulbs of S. siblrtca two 
indies deep and those of S. campanu¬ 
la! a four to six inches below the surface 
of the soil. 



Scilta campantdotn planted la aiimalng? 
I *78 J 
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Sfayrinthium firanditfomm 


SISYRIXCHIOf 

Like dainty narcissus# the blossoms of Sisymidiimn graudi- 
florum (S. Douglasi)* known ns Grass Widow# nod their heads 
in the damp mountain meadows of the Northwest* (The smaller 
eastern species travels as Blue-eyed Grass,) The genus mums 
which is something of a tongue-twister, has little significance. On 
the other hand, its |>apnkr name has it rather amusing connotation 
which somehow makes il memorable. 

Dr. Ira N. (hibrietsim, in his delightful book* "Western American 
Alpines. 1 * testifies to its hardiness and states that the royal purple 
blossoms, in combination with those of Fritillnria pudica (see 
P- 518) make a striking picture. In addition to the normal purple 
tone, there are ivory# pink, and rose forms. The flowers measure 
an inch in diameter and sway gracefully on slender stems. 'Hie 
sparse# rush !ike foliage, seldom more than twelve inches tall, 
gives these plants the graceful charm often characteristic of Japanese 
flower arrangements. 

Iknally the spring rain provides Sisyrinchium with ample mois¬ 
ture, but. in turn, it endures the scorching sun of the West Coast 
summers without any apparent difficulty* 
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SMILACINA 

ri«* Pulse Solomon’s Seal of shady woodlands in many parts of 
North America is Smilnciua meetno.sa. The true Salomon's Seal is 
Potygonntum hiflorum (sit p. £7-t). As the name Sndlaeina sug- 
fjests, this glossy-foliated plant is related to the Simla* of the 
South. Its plumes of creamy white flowers, on stems two to three 
fi-' t tall, emit it delicate fragrance suggesting a woodsy atmosphere. 
I hey are followed by clusters of brilliant red berries and have great 
merit in wild gardens or in naturalistic plantings. In combination 
with ferns it provides contrast in color ami form which gives a note 
of variety to the somber green fern-fronds. 

Plant the fleshy rootstalks in rich soil, preferably with some 
leaf-mold. Give them a shady location, with room to spread, and 
they will develop an interesting colony In the wild garden. 
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Spar axis trirotor 


SPAR AXIS 

This member of the iris family, native to South Africa, is 
commonly known as Wandflower* The Greek name Spnnixis* 
meaning tom, is a reference to the torn spat be, which is noth [tig 
more than the papery coat surrounding the bud* 

Somewhat larger than the ixias lsee p, 457) to which they are 
closely related, these curiously marked, starry- flowers vary greatly 
In color. Orange, white, dark crimson, purple. red* and mauve, as 
well as many striking color combinations, are available in I he newer 
hybrids. As one would expect, I be Dutch growers were fascinated 
with these uiussmi! com mils plant-, and did much to improve them, 
bill they are little known in the gardens of eastern United Stales. 

The plants Lire seldom more than eighteen inches tail, with fun- 
like foliage. When grown indoors, they are best treated as one would 
heist*. Three species, Spams is buibifera, S, grand i flora, and S. tri¬ 
color* arc available from seedsmen. They offer an unusual array 
of colors for the greenhouse. 
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Sprtkelia for wo* fast ma 


SPREKELJA 

A rant' Amnryllid is Sprekella formosissinui. sometimes listed 
either us tile St .-James Lily or the Jacobean Lily. The American 
Amaryllis Society recognizes it as the Aztec Lily. It k little known 
in American gardens, and yet it woa grown in England ns early as 
1658. The curious fleur-de-lis-like flowers are a rich velvety 
mm son. 

Although not hardy, it is quite successful as u summer-flu we ring 
bulb, ft may be planted j n late April or early May. Set the bulbs 
in rich loam that is not too heavy, and give them full sun. Dry the 
bulbs carefully, and store (hem in a temperature above freezing. 
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Stemhcrpia fatal 
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STEHXBERGIA 


A hit of fresh golden yellow color for the autumn rock-garden is 
provided by the elm -tv nips of Stembergia lutca. Indigenous to sev¬ 
eral Mediterranean countries, it was known m English gardens ns 
Autumn Daffodil before America was settled. Tradition has il that 
an early Virginia governor grew it in his garden at Williams burg. 
This tiny bulbous plant has long remained an overlooked pos¬ 
sibility, even more than the autumn crocuses and cuJchit-ums. 

Unlike lire mitiuim crocus (see p, 196) which it somewhat re¬ 
sembles, Rtembergla develops its foliage shortly before it blooms, 
adding to the beauty of the richly textured flowers which come forth 
usually in mid-September, Plant the bulbs in late August, three 
inches deep in well-drained soil, where they will have full sun. 
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TIGR1DIA 

In the ancient gardens of Mexico the gay Tigridios, known to 
the natives as el caeomife, were grown not only for their beauty 
but for their definite food value* 1 lie genus name* Tigridiu* is the 
Latin for tiger, alluding to the curious spots on the petals, This 
also explains the common name Tiger-Flower. Few more brilliantly 
colored! flowers are to be found in the great iris family than these 
Shell-Flowers, undoubtedly named for the iridescent beauty of the 
large, bizairely formed blossoms. 

The many elaborately liucd hybrids have been developed from 
the species, TlgridLa Fuvoma, and include eouibinations of pink, 
white, lilac, yellow, scarlet: and orange, blotched and spotted wills 
shinies of crimson and maroon. These triangular flowers are de¬ 
cides lly unique. The three outer petals form u triangular pattern 
which is repeated in the arrangement of the three smaller petals 
at the center of the flower. Although the individual blossoms last 
only a day, the plants sire free flowering* and lend a dominant 
color-note for many weeks* Usually the stems are two to two and 
one-half feet tall and do not require staking. 

Observation will reveal that the buds are borne in a tight cluster, 
and open one at a time. In order to have the full benefit of the 
flowers! one should not cut the stems until the last bud has 
opened. Notwithstanding the short life of the blossoms, they can he 
used as cut-flowers if the stems are seared immediately after cutting. 

All too often amateur gardeners fail to realize the landscape 
value of summer-flowering bulbs. With many, the tendency is to 
set them in rows. However; a careful study of plants in their 
native haunts will reveal definite associations of groups. Thus the 
idea of arranging plants in colonies may well be followed out in 
gardens. Try it with Tigridira. 

Since their stems are rather stiff and the foliage sparse, Tigridias 
are most effective when planted in shrub borders or with vigorous- 
growing perennials like peonies. Groups of them may be mussed in 
front of white phlox with a pleasing effect. To further enhance their 
beauty, they should have the benefit of a low foreground planting. 

Set the bulbs at least four inches deep, in early May, Give them 
rich soil* in full sun. Like most tender bulbs, they must be dug in 
late autumn and dried thoroughly before storing them in a cool* 
dry place over winter. 
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TriUiam grand ifittrum 


TRILLIUM 

Tito W ake*Rohm, blossoming forth in woodland and garden, is 
otn* of Nature’s reminders of the approach of spring, Few of our 
native plants art- more suitable for wild gardens than the familiar 
frill nun. Naturally lovers of moisture, these rhizomatous plants 
nourish in partmI shade, taking deep root in leaf-mold. 

There are many species native in various parts of the United 
States. I he dark reddish purple blooms of Trillium tree turn need a 
contrasting background. Large white (lowers on long stems are char* 
act eristic of T. grand iflorum and T, ovntum; both gradually turn 
pink and become much deeper with age. The former is of high 
value for naturalizing about the home. T. nival*- is B dwarf white 
sort. Spotted leaves and purple dowers designate '1'. recurve! mil. 
I he fragrant white blossoms of the species T. sessile are notable* 
as is its California form, and so, too. are the pink blossoms of T, 
stylosum. I', imdulatuin, the Painted Trillium, has wavy petals, 
edged crimson, and is vary lovely. 

Plant the rhizomes three to four inches deep in the fall, preferably 
in moist, rich soil where there is some shade. They naturalize well 
ill groups with ferns ami with native plants. 
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Tritoma hybrid*—Flaming Torch, Gulden Thoughts, Sulphur Spire 
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Rmjul Standard 


TRITOMA 

TIk* name Triton 1 a is considerably easier to remember than the 
more correct but awkward Kniphutm. commemorating a German 
professor. J his showy member of the lily family is rrnieh better 
known as Torch-Lily, [ted-Hot-Poker, and Flame-Flower. The 
brilliantly colored blooms, which appear in midsummer, are showy 
exclamation points in the garden, and demand ample space to de¬ 
velop, as well as a rich green background to display their truly 
torch-like (towers. 

Varieties of high merit, among them the Pfitwri hybrids, are avail¬ 
able front tunny American growers. Autumn 't ints is a striking 
combination of red and gold, as is Flaming Torch. a predominantly 
red flower shaded with yellow. Well-chosen names, which arc seif 
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descriptive, have been attached to the forms known us Golden 
Thoughts, Sulphur Spire fp. 387}, Orange Glow. Salmon Beauty and 
Tower of Gold. Royal Standard {p.SBS) is a spectacular bicolor form. 

Tritoma Pfitwri (Kuiphofia uvaria grandb) is valued for its free- 
flowering habit and its showy spikes of orange-scarlet which shade 
to ricli salmon-rose. Seedlings of this variety tend to vary in color. 

Consideration of the tropical climate of South Africa, from which 
they first came, convinces the gardener that Triton jus are not hardy 
where the winters are severe. As snow seems to be very detrimental 
to them, in the cold climate of New England it is hardly wist* to 
rely on u heavy mulch to protect the mots. Therefore, il is fur 
better to store them over winter ill bows, with some soil. Sonlh of 
Philadelphia they usually prove hardy under a protective mutch. 

Divide or transplant the fleshy rootstalks in early spring. Set 
the crowns about an inch below the surface of the ground. Rich 
soil, in full sim, is necessary to get the best results. 


Tritoma Tfiteri 
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TUBEROSE 

Reminiscent of old-time garcJcas, 
(h<- fragrant Tuberose (PoJianthes 
tuberosa) is gradually re-establishing 
il>s lf ns 3i ^inimtT-liowering tuber. 
Undoubtedly it fell into disfavor br- 
oausv of it* continual association with 
fimcrn Is. Strangely enough, many 
ja-oplv took the same attitude toward 
(hc cidln lily, hut both the catla and 
Hu- J uhcrose are regaining popularity, 
A native of Mexico, this member of 
tht^ umiiryllis family lma long Iwvn 
cherished by Dutch growers for its 
fragrance and white beauty, 

Ufimeus first gave this plant its 
gi-rnis name in 17:1?, but later in the 
same year spelled it diffeivntlv in 
another publication. Modem batan- 
J sLs Relieve that the derivation is from 

.. 

~rsrt zfcrfrsri X r ; *?£ 

Pearl' 1 Judith * u * H T Wc known In commerce today as The 

My ' M, ' viciin w hX 

Tubers arc well associated m the garden with heliotrope ami 
l >™ h*» Sterns and spars, foliage „,at ' (h 
a.iihdd,- for intcrplanting. For early flowering, start the Libs in 
,M f " , ; i,Kirr ; A . siiceessioti of bloom may la* enjoyed over i lone 

ApriTind fiT* ’"** “ * *™ "«** l->t' 

? tr titr sift? sr 

KiS-JSaS 5 

rwof 
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FFotanfifa hybrid* 


WATSON IA 

Thu gludlolus-Iikc flower was named for Sir William Watson, m, 
jiif, isli botanist. Il is nnothcr of the South African curntoiis plants 
belonging in the iris family, with tin- common name Bugle-Lily. 

As the photograph suggests, the flower-spikes an* toller than 
those of the gladiolus, often measuring six feet m height. WuLsimm 
nugusta has showy scarlet flowers, ami those of W. iridifolia O’Brien i 
nmke a good companion for the species. Flaring rose-red blooms are 
characteristic of W. rosea, 

Watsonins arc seldom used in eastern gardens larausc of the 
shortness of our growing season, but are sometimes grown In green- 
bouses. South, ill Horii la. ami in ( alifnrnin. they are frequently seen, 
Mrs. J, II, Billiard, of IjOS Angeles, has developed many remarkable 
hybrids of a wide color-range. In the Southwest, they are grown 
like gladiolus. The conns are planted live inches deep and pre¬ 
fer rich soil. Store them over winter in a frostproof place. 
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ZEPIIYRANTHES 

Some early botanist 
n a in ed these dainty 
ArnnrvMids Zephyrsntbes, 
H which means flower t if the 
| west wind. More than 
fifty species are known, 
but few of them tire suffi¬ 
ciently hardy to withstand 
eastern winters. 

One u-f the most satisfac¬ 
tory species for the rode- 
garden is Zephymnthes 
J Atninasco, the At&masco- 
or Swamp-Lily, a large, 

ii . ... , white-flowering kind which 

dooms in mid-August. It is native in many parts of the South and 
call endure mild winters south of Philadelphia. 

Zephyranthes grandiflora (carinata) is often grown out-of-doors 
,n P°. ts suak m the ground. This Fairy-Lily, which blooms in August, 
requires storage over winter in a frostproof cellar, 


Xephtftant&cs gmndijfma (wnttata) 


Zepkfft$nH*& At&maJtco 
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